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N going about Toronto on late cars or in watching excur- 
I sionists come. in from Niagara, the Island and the parks, 

one cannot but be struck by the young women, who might 

better be called girls, wandering about with young fellows 
without any chaperone. Youthful couples can be seen in 
boats at an hour when both of them should have been spanked 
and sent to bed, and those little better than youngsters often 
stand and talk in doorways and the shade of trees free from 
all restraint except.that of the police. I am no prude, but I 
must admit that [ think this is bad business. How this sort 
ot thing sometimes ends when young people go out for a lark 
was well illustrated under my window the other morning 
about three o’clock. Three young fellows came down Jarvis 
street from Bloor with a girl who was laughing hysterically 
and then sobbing piteously: “I darsn’t go home without 
Beryl.” They were only twenty-year-old boys, and they did 
not know what on the face of the earth to do. Finally they 
went back to Bloor street in search of the missing girl, anu 
Beryl was induced to chase them, as it afterwards appeared, 
with a long hat-pin. After chasing them for a spell she 
would go part of the way back, but finally she was landed 
under my window, a girl of perhaps twenty, shriekingly, 
fiendishly drunk. ‘They had probably come from a boating 
trip on a night car around the Belt Line, and the boys no 
doubt had thought they were having great fun in getting her 
“full.” The hysterical girl endeavored to pet Peryl, who was 
probably her sister, and induce her to go home, but whenever 
she was approached either by her female companion or one 
of the boys she would leap like a tigress, hat-pin in hand, 
ready for murder. The three inexperienced youths were en- 
tirely unable to cope with her, and stood whispering together. 
“The cops’ll take in the whole bunch of us.” They begged 
Beryl to remember that her shrieks could be heard for blocks 
and that the policemen would load them all into the ambu- 
lance. “I don’t give a G— d—n for all the police in To- 
ronto,” she yelled. They tried every means in their power 
to get the hat-pin away from her, but she darted at them 
with such fiendish shrieks that they all took flight. The 
other girl laughed hysterically at these pranks, yet you could 
hear her sobs almost tearing her heart out. By inducing the 
girl they called Beryl to chase them with the hat-pin they got 
her a block or so away, when I could hear nothing but her 
shrieks of defiance of the police and her parents and of every- 
body else. The boys dared not leave her, for then the police 
would have got her sure and*the whole outfit would have been 
summoned to the police court. But she gave them a bad 
couple of hours that they will never forget. Nor should they 
forget, for in thinking that they were “having fun” with 
these two girls they proved what contemptible whelps they 
were. Probably the average unwatched youth goes through 
a whelphood of this sort, and it may be necessary for young 
fellows to learn what disgrace and misery they can bring 
upon themselves and others by such a contemptible disregard 
of kindliness, consideration and even decency. . Parents who 
permit their immature sons and daughters to go about with- 
out a chaperone late at night must expect in a certain per- 
centage of cases that the devil will have charge of the party. 
#* 

HE idea that Ministerial Cabinets once formed are to re- 
main the same during the life of the Administration 
except when broken by sickness or death, seems to pre- 

vail nowhere in Canada except in Ontario. In this province 
when a duffer gets in by accident or the misuse of opportuni- 
ties presented at a crisis, it appears as if he must be consid- 
ered as a fixture. In Ottawa it is different. Mr. Tarte, the 
swiftest politician in the bunch, was summarily dismissed for 
announcing too many opinions of his own which were not in 
harmony with those of his colleagues. Now Mr. Blair, who 
was Minister of Railways, has resigned because he could not 
carry his point, and if the Government does not watch out it 
will have more Liberal leadership brains outside than inside 
the Cabinet. The ex-Minister of Railways by no means belongs 
to the kindergarten class of politicians. He is a ripe old 
stager of that practical school which believes in results as 
proving whether any given method is expedient or not. Swift 
to form an opinion and sudden in action, he was a man who 
could not be beaten in New Brunswick. No doubt he was 
sectional in his sympathies, and somewhat given to looking 
after his own backyard rather than the good of the whofe 
country. Nevertheless, next to Tarte he was the best poli- 
tician in the Cabinet. 

I quite sympathize with him in the view that a short line 
from Quebec to Moncton, unless it runs through the spur of 
Maine which comes up between the two points, is not an ad- 
visable undertaking at the present moment. If the line from 
Quebec to Winnipeg be built, the Intercolonial, which makes 
a considerable circle which might be avoided by a shorter 
curve, could carry the freight to the seaboard without much 
additional expense. If we have been told how much the so- 
called short line to Moncton will save in distance I have not 
seen the statement, but I am afraid it would be inconsider- 
able. The Intercolonial was Mr. Blair’s pet, and to cut it out 
of business, as the new line certainly will, was to wound the 
Minister of Railways in a “wital” part. However, though it 
has long been understood that Mr. Blair has been at variance 
with his colleagues, he has made no complaint and has acted 
in perfectly good form as a Cabinet Minister. It is under- 
stood that he will stillsupport the Government except on its 
railway policy, much as he has been badgered by men who have 
long been trying to drive him out into the frost. It is idle 
to talk of Mr. Blair’s tendency towards “practical politics” 
having become offensive to his opponents, when Raymond Pre- 
fontaine, he of Montreal mayoralty fame. is expected to get 
Cabinet advancement through the purifying exit of the much 
badgered Mr. Blair. Indeed there seems an upward movement 
of small men to prominent positions in the Administration. 
Rumor has it that Mr. Fielding, ex-Premier of Nova Scotia 
and Minister of Finance, is having his portfolio made very 
hot for him in order that some of the small fry may get 
pushed up a notch or two. Sir Richard Cartwright has been 
relegated to a back seat in the Cabinet, and for months we 
have been watching to see the door opened to let him out. 
Hon. Mr. Scott, leader in the Senate and Secretary of State, 
in the opinion of many of the Liberals is delaying his exit 
to the great irritation of some of those who would like 
to succeed him. Prophesyings have not been scaro> of the 
outgoing of the Premier himself on account of ill-health. No 
doubt he will be glad to retire, though [ am quite sure that 
every member of the Cabinet and every Liberal sitting in the 
House of Commons is absolutely loyal to the man who led 
them to success. 

Behind all this moving of the men on the chess-board there 
seems to be a masterful man who does not advertise his pur- 
pose, though relentlessly pursuing it to a finish. Who is it? 
If I had only one guess I would say it was Sir William Mulock. 


4 
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HE other day an old man whom I know came in with a 
subscription list to help out a sick old man whom I do 
not know. He had a list of four pages of names of the 

most prominent people in Toronto who had subscribed, which he 
explained was a copy of the original list when I remarked 
that the names were all in the same handwriting. The original 
list, he said, had become worn out and broken at the places 
where it was folded. The supposed beneficiary of this sub- 
scription he described as an old man nearly eighty who had 
borrowed some forty or fifty dollars of a usurer and had been 
obliged to pay about sixty dollars interest. The list was 
originally started im order to obtain the money to pay back 
the principal and interest involved in this unfortunate loan. 
Then the old fellow got sick, according to the tale of woe 
which was poured into my ear, and he had been sent out to 
the country for a couple of months at a cost of fifty dollars. 
I asked the old man how much he had collected. He said he 
had never added it up, so I called in the bookkeeper and 
asked him to find the total, which was $305. As the addi 
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of fifty dollars, I added together everything that had been 
already paid out atcording to the statement of the solicitor, 
and found that only $222 had been expended, and that neces- 
sarily there should be a balance of $83—$33 more than would 
be necessary to do what was proposed. I declined to sub- 
scribe, and the solicitor took my refusal good-naturedly, but 
said that he did not propose to let his friend become a pauper 
under any circumstances. As I found out afterwards, a sub- 
scription was taken up not long ago for the man who appealed 
to me, and then I could understand how warm he felt when 
I suggested that his friend should go to the Old Men’s Home. 
[ cannot conceive how it is that old and impoverished people 
so bitterly object to being cared for at public expense while 
receiving with avidity private charity. The old gentleman 
quoted my articles on the management of the Home for In- 
curables, and said that he did not want his friend to undergo 
any such trials. It is abject folly for those unable to take 
care of themselves to impose upon private individuals with the 
idea that that prevents them from becoming paupers. Just as 
the insane, the blind, the sick, are cared for at public expense 
in hospitals and asylums, so should the aged and helpless be 
cared for and under the same Government management. No- 
thing would so scandalize the Government as to have a public 
institution badly run, and I believe that our public institu- 
tions of an eleemosynary sort are in general well managed, and 
by those who in time become experts. I have become exceed- 
ingly cautious in subscribing to any fund or to any institution 
without having all the facts before me. It seems to me an 
extraordinary misuse of public money that for instance the 
Home for Incurables should receive from paid patients, the 


municipality and the Government over $15,000, while the 
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conversion of the day into anything else. At the same time 
much of the galling restrictive conditions imposed in recent 
years as the result of the clamorous activity of the Lord’s 
Day Alliance in the legislature and the courts, will no longer 
have the force of law. And for this there is ground for sin- 


cere thanksgiving. 
V crowded with long articles with regard to the dying 
and then the deceased prelate. This led many of 
the militant Protestants to angrily enquire whether such a 
demonstration would be made over the death of any of the 
greatest Nonconformists, or even Anglicans, anywhere in the 
Empire, or if it would be possible for them to receive a tenth 
of the notice that had been given to the Archbishop of the 
English Roman Catholie province. The “Outlook,” a journal 
noted for its calm common sense, in replying to these clam- 
ors had the following paragraph: “The answer is that edit- 
ors know their business, and that, quite apart ‘from its pic- 
turesqueness and ancientry, a sound publicist could ignore 
even the Irish question and the problems of the Balkans with 
more propriety than the religion which claims that the Pope 
of Rome and not King Edward is the Head of the Church in 
these realms.” 


* 
“Ar if é . we. 
YHEN Cardinal Vaughan died the English press was 


It seems to me that this is rather a superficial answer, 
for nobody is very much concerned as to whether the Pope 
or King Edward is the head of the Church. The Czar of 
Russia is head of the Greek Church, and no Anglo-Saxon takes 
any particular interest in his pretensions in that direction, 
though they do in his seizure of Manchuria. 


y do- 3 It may sound 
very materialistic, but it is a fact that 
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Teddy Roosevelt (te the Yankee Alaskan Commissioners )—Now, bo) s, ask quarter if necessary, but give none. 


management is left entirely in the hands of those who collect 

some $2000 a year.. Why should the givers of $2,000 manage 

a concern where over seven times that amount comes from 

public sources or from the patients themselves? It is an ex- 

traordinary perversion of the old saying that “money talks.” 

If these institutions were properly handled as our asylums 

for the insane, the blind, the deaf and dumb, are managed, it 

would not be so hard to induce proud but indigent people to 
enter them, and they fever will be properly managed until 
the Government undertakes the task. 

x” # 

“T° HOUGH the precise effect of the Privy Council’s judg- 
ment regarding the Lord’s Day Act of Ontario is not 
yet fully understood, there seems to be little doubt that 

the whole statute has been declared ultra vires and unconsti- 
tutional, because dealing with a subject of Dominion jurisdic- 
tion. While the Sabbath observance cranks are dejected at 
the thought of what this may involve, I have failed to observe 
any signs of general public alarm or of widespread sorrow. It 
will be infinitely more difficult for the organized forces of re- 
pression to obtain legislation to their liking from the Domin- 
ion Parliament, where so many varied interests and sections 
have to be considered, than it has been to get restrictive mea- 
sures from the legislators of county council calibre in Queen’s 
Park. The truth of the matter is that public sympathy in 
Ontario has not followed the Lord’s Day Alliance in its ex- 
treme efforts to impose on us a blue Sunday for all time. The 
rest day is not and never has been in any danger of destrue- 
tion in this provinee. Public opinion demands it and_ will 
protect it against any general disturbance. But public opinion 
also demands that the interests and desires of the majority 
shall not be over-ridden by a small though clamorous minority 
and that individuals shall be allowed a reasonable latitude as 
to how they will enjoy their day of rest. The attempt of a 
few parsons and female agitators to cork everything up so 
tight that nobody may ride on a street car, buy a mewspaper 
or postage stamp, nor quench his thirst with a glass of soda 
water, has never had the approval of more than an infin- 
itesimal section of people. The recent tactics of the Lord’s 
Day Alliance are notoriously unpopular and have gained for 
it the quiet resentment and opposition of thousands of per- 
sons who have no private ends to serve but do not wish to 
submit to dictation at the hands of a clique who have demon- 
strated themselves to be so autocratic, intolerant, and lacking 
in consideration of others. It rather does the average citizen 
good to see the Lord’s Day Alliance get a smash in the solar 
plexus, and that these people are hit hard by the Privy Coun- 
cil decision there is little room to doubt. 

If it turns out that the judgment not only wipes out the 
Lord’s Day Act, but other provincial legislation dealing in 
cidentally with the observance of the Sabbath (incorrectly so 
called) the position will simply be that we are back under the 
provisions of the old legislation of the Province of Upper 
Canada, which has never been repealed. Under the law of 


tional subscriptions were invited on the basis of giving the| that time the proper observance of Sunday as a day of rest 


other old‘man another two months in the country at a cost! 


is doubtless amply guarded, and there need be no fear of the 


cerned in the temporal pretensions of the papacy and of other 
organizations which are largely political and only incidentally 
religious, than in their theology. The illness and expected 
death of Pope Leo are described at almost wearisome length 
in all our Canadian newspapers, while topics of greater in- 
terest to at least ninety per cent. of the readers, in Ontario 
at any rate, are given a minor position. This cannot be ac 
counted for, as the “Outlook” would have it, by any general 
interest as to whether the Pope or King Edward is head of 
the Church. In this country it would make people laugh if 
anyone were to become wildly excited over the danger of King 
Edward being deposed from the old-fashioned posture of our 
kings being Defenders of the Faith, unless it were the Pope 
who was likely to usurp the throne. The real interest lies in 
a different direction. The Roman Catholic Church teaches the 
supremacy of the canon over the civil law. This is a matter 
of temporalities, and is one which affects the permanency of 
governments, the universality of ali laws and their adminis- 
tration by secular instead of by clerical authorities. If the 


Roman Catholic canon law is superior to the civil law, and if} 


it ever be so acknowledged in Canada, every non-Catholie will 
be at an extraordinary disadvantage in this life and will be 
sadly upset with regard to salvation by the turbulence and 
insistence of the Catholic section of the community. Pope 
Leo has been a wise diplomatist, a kindly and devout gentle- 
man. Naturally enough the people of this country. even 
though they may disagree with the doctrines of the papacy, 
feel great interest in his continued rule, and, failing in that, 
in the appointment of his suecessor. As in the ease of Car- 
dinal Vaughan, who was a fine old English aristocrat and a 
patriot—a patriot in the British sense—it was all to Great 
Britain’s gain that such a man reigned at Westminster, as the 
“Outlook” says, “instead of a turbulent Irishman or an 
Italian diplomatist.” So throughout the civilized world it is 
important that the head of the papacy should be a kindly 
gentleman, a peaceful diplomatist, and not one who is likely 
by his fanaticism to put countries of mixed religions by the 
ears. In this wide sense, and in this sense only, it appears 
to me, does the subject deserve so great attention as has been 
paid to it. 
xs 
FTER all the inconvenience, poverty and suffering caused 
A by the strike of the anthracite coal miners, it is now 
evident, according to the most impartial reports, that 
the miners, though receiving a higher rate of wages, work 
less and earn less money than they did before the strike. The 
general laborers, drivers, breakers, employees, ete., received 
no advance at all in but the companies, resenting 
the arbitrary attitude of the Miners’ Union, have withdrawn 
many of the privileges formerly voluntarily granted. Had the 
miners accepted President Baer’s offer of a five per cent. ad 
vance it is computed that they would have been $250,000 
ahead monthly throughout the anthracite region; or $3,000, 
000 better off in the course of a year than they are now, after 
waiting for the Commission’s award. In order to bring about 
this disastrous result all over America 
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pelled to pay extortionate prices for fuel, many of them do- 
ing so patiently on the plea that vital interests of the miners 
were at stake, whereas the net outcome of the strike and of 
its settlement, by what is admitted to have been an unconsti- 
tutional commission, is that the miners will have lost by the 
end of a twelvemonth the sum of $3,000,000 which they might 
have received. This preposterous result, after the hardships 
suffered by the poor in the mines and the poor in the cities 
through a worse than fruitless strike, ought to put the 
Miners’ Union out of business for some time to come. 

‘ a x 
* the last number of the “Sportsman” its editor and pro- 

prietor, Mr. E. King Dodds, with unconcealed glee de- 

scribes the “frost” which came upon the promoters and 
managers of the Home-Comers’ Festival. It is doubtful whe- 
ther he is wise in reviving memories of the Summer Carnival 
held in Toronto in 1890, and chortling with joy over what 
should grieve a public-spirited citizen. People had almost 
ceased to joke about the “four days of solid enjoyment,” 
which unfortunately, and perhaps unfairly, finished Alderman 
Dodds’s civic career, but his violent attack on everyone con- 
nected with the recent, and none too successful jubilee will 
bring back the circumstances to a great many people who had 
quite forgotten them. He claims that 30,000 people were then 
brought into the city from the outside, and though this may 
be the case, fair-minded crities are apt to remember that they 
were brought in to be disappointed. A very much smaller 
number came to the Home-Comers’ Festival, but instead ‘of 
being disappointed they were immensely pleased. There is 
something in this difference, for Toronto can hardly afford to 
attract people and send them home sorry that they came 
Those who remember how and why the Summer Carnival 
failed will hardly agree with the editor of the “Sportsman” 
that the failure of the affair was entirely caused by “the 
asinine stupidity of a police official preventing Contractor 
Harry Collins’ nven from lighting Jarvis street.” ‘Yet he says: 
“A few cheap wits who have been conspicuous in this Home- 
Comers’ fiasco have never wearied of alluding to what was 
blamable to nobody but a peanut-headed policeman.” 

In conclusion Mr. Dodds remarks: “Now that the rush of 
men of ‘worth and influence’ is over, the manager has ample 
time to furnish a statement. Next week I shall publish some 
very interesting returns in connection with this same so-called 
Festival, and they will be founded on reports that lie not.” 

As to furnishing statements, I have no distinct recollection 
of any complete statement, satisfactory or otherwise, bein 
furnished after the Summer Carnival of 1890, though I do 


remember many anxious and heated enquiries with regard to 
“that same.” 


e 
I r is idle to talk of a large and permanent export business 
until the people of this country understand that the tricks 

of the corner grocery and the “smartness” of the general 
store must be abandoned in preparing our food produets for ex- 
port. It is said that only five per cent. of those who go into 
ao ee the other ninety-five either fail 
‘ a scanty g. is certain that the five per cent. 

are not successful because they are more cunning in cheating 
their customers than the ninety-five per cent. who fail. Can- 
ada has not been doing an export business long enough to 
make the exporters understand that because the British mar- 
ket is far away they can not profitably play all sorts of dirty 
old tricks in preparing or packing their goods. However, 
there has been an exporting class long enough in the business 
to know that a market can only be created by honest goods. 
fhe Dominion Government has endeavored, successfully in 
the majority of cases, to stop the pestiferous cheat who fired 
his low-grade stuff at British importers. The honest exporter 
appears not yet to have learned how to give his goods a 
standing and make a permanency of an occasional success in 
pleasing the British people. Cheese has been one of the chief 
exports of Canada for many years; much care has been taken 
in inspecting the quality and placing it before the consumers 
of England particularly. As the cable despatches tell us, our 
cheese has obtained a great popularity, but unfortunately its 
popularity has not tended, except to a small extent, to es- 
tablish it as a Canadian production. It is said to be sold in 
England as Cheddar and Stilton, and while the exporters get 
a small price the importers, by working it off as an English 
production, have been able to get a large price. Putting the 
prices of the Canadian and English articles in comparison, I 
know by experience that Canada has a decided advantage; in 
fact, a matured Canadian cheese is as good as, if not better 
than, the English article. We are in too much haste to mar- 
ket our products to get the best results. Aside from this, 
Canadian cheese-makers and Canadian exporters of all sorts 
should take great pains to put in evidence the fact that it is 
a Canadian article which is being consumed. The man who 
smacks his lips over a good piece of Canadian cheese should 
know that it came from Canada, for then the cheese-maker 
of this country would have the price of his product enhanced. 
When I was in Trinidad, West Indies, last winter, the 
representative of Canadian manufacturers and producers told 
me that the greatest difficulty he had in establishing a 
reputation for the goods of the Dominion lay in the-fact that 
the name of each province was displayed on the goods instead 
of the big word “Canada.” He showed me eanned stuff from 
all parts of Ontario on which the 
printed in letters four 
“Canada” underneath. 
Island in which the 


name of the province was 
times the size of the name 
He had goods from Prince Edward 
name of that province pretty nearly cov 
ered the can, leaving very little room for the name “Canada.” 
which would almost be if printed on a postage stamp. 
“Tell your readers,” said “that the people of ‘the West 
Indies will get no benefit by having your provincial. titles so 
largely displayed; the one thing necessary is to have CANADA 
spelled out good and big and placed in such a way that the 
eye of the most unobservant must take it in.” This seems 
to me to be exceedingly good advice. The manufacturer need 
not care whether his province is known in the matter, but he 
should be intensely interested in leading the importers, in 
what are to us almost foreign countries, to know that Canada 
is a producing and exporting country. If those make 
cheese put “Canada” on top and “Canada” at the bottom of 
the cheese, and “Canada” on the side of it, in a wav that 
cannot be obliterated, it will not only be impossible to dis 
guise the origin of the article, but will tend to show the 
pride we take in the articles we export. This pride must be 
justified by the excellence of the article, and legislation should 
be obtained making it a criminal offence to pretend to ship a 
class of goods which is not contained in the packages. 
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1 remember when the dairy business was started in Ontario 
that farmers thought it very smart to skim their milk before 
sending it ft Of course the result was a 
very inferior quality of cheese. When this was made a pun- 
ishable offence and every effort was used to discover, when a 
ean of milk came in from a farm, whether it was up to the 
standard, the farmers who were taking off the cream were 
severely punished and everlastingly disgraced in the commun- 
ity. 1 recall one instance of an elder in a very prominent 
chureh who had a very large farm and a big herd of cows, 
being convicted of stealing the cream from his own cans. He 
was always afterwards known as “Skim Milk Smith,” and the 
opprobrium finally made him an emigrant to the Western 
States. The same of ostracism should be exercised to- 
wards frauds who send apples, eggs, fowl, butter, cheese, and 
everything else to the British market as is now everywhere 
exercised in the cases of those who send skimmed milk to the 
cheese factories 


o the cheese factorv. 
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HE Medical Council wants’ the Legislature to authorize 

a tariff of fees showing maximum and minimum charges 

and generally setting forth, in case the patient has to 

be sued, how much each thing that the doctor is able to do, 
or pretends he is able to do, is worth. The doctors argue 
that bricklayers and carpenters and plumbers all have a seale 
upon which they can sue for wages. This project seems to 
me to be a trifle infra dig. No tariff of fees is of value unless 
the one employing a bricklayer or a doctor understands the 
conditions and the prices. If a man buys a ticket on a rail- 
road it has been shown that unless the conditions on the back 
of the ticket are read to him and he is induced to sign it, 
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the railroad companies are treated as common carriers with- 
out any regard to the conditions imposed upon, but not un- 
derstood by, the passenger. The judges would take a still 
more liberal view of the medical tariff, for the patient, prob- 
ably sick beyond any business capacity, who summons a doc- 
tor, can hardly be expected to demand the bill of fare and 
ask the prices of particular attentions. Nor would the aver- 
age doctor when entering a sick-room feel like pulling out 
a long slip and pushing it into the enfeebled hand of the one 
in the bed, with a request that the various charges be noted 
before any medical advice be given. It would be a gruesome 
and most incongruous performance. Imagine for a moment 
either the sleek or the rough and tumble doctor presenting 
his menu as a waiter would to a guest at a hotel table. It 
would probably read something like this: Price per visit, $2; 
extended examination, $5; examination of urine, $3; cutting 
off a leg, $100; operation for appendicitis, $150; visits to con- 
tagious cases, $5 each—one can imagine the rest. The bill of 
fare would be interesting if one could publish it in full, but 
it seems to me-that the doctors had better abandon this par- 
ticular attempt to make their professional association look 
as much like a Bricklayers’ Union as possible. 


* 

OWN in Colchester South, “in Essex County, one farmer 
shot and killed another in a line fence dispute involving 
an amount of land computed to be worth 83 cents. Of 

course it was not the value of this paltry parcel of real estate 
that either man had in mind when the row and shooting oc- 
curred. As in the case of most feuds of the kind, the cause 
of all the trouble was insignificant to begin with, and had 
probably been lost sight of. There had doubtless been other 
disagreements arising out of the first. Hard names had been 
called and bad blood gradually engendered. One thing led to 
another, and when the two men finally fought their grievances 
out to the death it was not the 83 cents’ worth of land they 
were thinking about, but the fact that one man’s horses had 
got into the other’s fields and that each had a long list of old 
seores to be settled. The line fence dispute is as old as the 
laws of Moses and almost as deadly a feature of rural life 
as the barn-raising. There are few neighborhoods but can 
boast of at least one well-developed family feud dating back 
to a question of farm boundaries, and though the work of 
surveyors has done much to settle such questions in the older 
parts of the province, line-fence disputes still rage with un- 
abated virulence in the newer settlements, and it is notori- 
ously the case that the more backward the township and 
the more worthless the land in question between two farmers, 
the more rancorous and uncompromising are they likely to be. 

It is often claimed that country people are more consider- 
ate of each other and more kindly in disposition than their 
city cousins; that the country is the home of all that is sweet 
and neighborly and helpful in social intercourse. While this 
is true up to a certain point, it is subject to some qualifica- 
tion, for while it is the case that country people are very 
good friends when they are friends, they can get more unfor- 
giving and spiteful when they are enemies than city people 
have either time or opportunity to become. The narrowness 
of horizon of the average rural community causes both 
friendships and enmities to sink deep. When members of the 
same household fall out they are apt to say harder things to 
each other and are generally more slow to “make up” than 
strangers who have differed. The same thing is true of those 
who dwell side by side in the monotonous drudgery of farm- 
life, with few diversions to take their minds off the petty 
routine of the day’s toil. There is probably no prospect in 
life more hateful than that of the lonely farmer at enmity 
with the man who owns the adjoining lot and is likely to be 
an unpleasant yoke-mate to the end of the furrow. People 
who dwell in cities and can move away from unlikable neigh- 
bors, or can simply refuse to have intercourse with the folks 
next door. do not understand the exasperations of living side 
by side with a spiteful or surly family in the isolation of the 
country. The wonder is not that there are disagreements and 
occasionally murderous feuds as between farmers, but rather 
that the ings comparatively seldom lead up to such deeds 
as the recent shooting in Colchester South. 





**s 

QUIET movement has been inaugurated in London for the 
A abolition of barmaids,of whom there are said to be be- 

tween eight and nine thousand, drawing beer and flirting 
with the man infront of the bar. The authorities eoncerned in 
granting licenses must be considered supreme, but those who 
control licensed premises and theaters and music halls have; 
very great private interests and are certainly possessed of | 
great influence. The license-granting body has been brought | 
into an attitude of discouraging barmaids. The only ray of} 
sunshine which has gleamed on the barmaids is the fact that 
the British Women’s Temperance Association—who nearly} 
always fail—have undertaken their abolition. The plan adopted 
for the pushing of these women out of their employment that 
they may be replaced by men is, that all the governing bodies 
first adopt the 
placed by looks of indignation 
years in furious resentment. 
" This is a very pretty policy. and works up like the blood- 
thirsty jealousy 
fess that T have seen the Tondon barmaid engaged in her 
business, providing liquid refreshments for those who come in. 


attitude of grief. in a vear or so to be re- 
culminating in a couple of, 








which we see on the stage. I must con- 





It cannot he denied it she has manv of the tricks of the| 
actress. man f§ the charms of the woman. T have been in 





London twenty-eight times, as near as TI ean count off-hand, 
and T can assert that there are tens of thousands of women} 
who get themselves in the position to tempt men who are 
vastly more dangerous than the harmaids. The bar-girl must | 
retain he m posure dignitv. her good looks, her ability 


to appear when her stunt begins in the morning. and in the 


majority of cases they are housed and cared for and very 
sharply looked after by their employers. The history of the 
woman who has to meet bibulous men and chatter with everv- 





one is that in the majoritv of eases she marries respectably | 
and either ists some aspiring barman to start a “pub” of 
his own or goes out of the business and disappears. The 
atmosphere and the conversation of the bar are immeasurably } 





improved by the barmaid. A woman’s influence is always | 
good. and it would seem to me that this is another case of} 
those with fads trving to control the situation 





Social and Personal. 





HE LATE made 


MR. JUSTICE ARMOUR, who 


h 


such a vValian vattle with a most distressing 
malady at the home of his son in the Empire’s 
ipital, whither « had gone to serve on the 
Alaska Boundary Commission, had many warm 
idminers, bot socially and professionally, 
in Toronto Judge Armour was one of Can 
ida’s strongest sons physically and_ intellectually, and 
is long career at the bar and on the bench of Ontario seemed 


to be fittingly crowned by his elevation to the Supreme Court 


f Canada and his appointment to a quasi-diplomatic position 
in which he could serve his country in the highest capacity 
ind gain international recognition of his abilities. Deep sym 
pathy is expressed for his daughters, Mrs. Bolte and Mrs 
John Drynan, who were not present at their father’s bedside 
und also for Mrs. Bristol, Mrs. Stewart, Dr. “Don” Armour 
und Mr. Erie Armour, who were with him in London when he 


passed 


iway 


Lady Minto and Lady Eileen Elliot 





the guests of former Senator E. O. Wolcott of Nebraska, who 
$s occupying one of the Pinard cottages. From all reports 
they are being feted right royally and are iving no end of 
enjoyment. The first day of their visit, after breakfast they 
vent to Bailey’s beach and enjoyed the surf. The Casino was 
next visited, and after watching the tennis playing, luncheon 


+ 


was served on the grill-room piazza to Mr. Wolcott and his 


On Saturday evening the Pinard cottage No. 5 was 
} 


ruests 





prettily ecorated for the dinner which Mr. Woleott gave in 
honor of Lady Minto and her daughter. The tables were in 
white and green gardenias, white roses and foliage. Mrs 
Lispenard Stewart gave a small dinner party for Lady Mint: 
Mr. Ogden Mills and Mr. Whitelaw Reid are giving luncheons 
for her ladyship, and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish will give a larg: 
linner, for w h fifty invitations have been issued. At the 
dinner-dance given at the “Breakers” by Mrs. Vanderbilt on 
Friday night it whi Lady Mint ind Lady Eileen were the 
guests of nor ng-stemmed American Beauty roses in tall 
vases were the decorations the drawing-room and hall. On 
the table were American Beauty roses and maidenhair fern 
Iwo orchestras played alternately through the dinner, and 
for the informal dancing that followed Mrs. He nry Clews 
gave a dinner Monday night On Wednesday night Mrs 


Richard Gambrill celebrated the opening of her new villa in 
Bellevue avenue by entertaining at dinner, with Lady Minto 
ind Lady Eileen Elliot as guests. Lady Minto left Newport 
on Thursday 

. 


The Earl and Countess of Minto wi n all probability wit 








| with large blue flowers. 


| Thou 
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ness the international cup races at New York, having pro- 
visionally accepted an invitation from Sir Thomas Lipton to 
be his guests on board the “Erin” during race week. The 
Governor-General and his gracious lady are becoming much 
sought after by the smart society of New York, where they 
have visited several times. Lady Minto in particular seems 
to be fond of a jaunt into Yankeeland. Last fall she was a 
member of a shooting party which hunted for several days at 
“Shelburne Farms,’ Dr. Seward Webb’s estate, in Vermont. 
She joined the shooting party daily and proved one of the 
best shots among the women. 

* 

Speaking of the Governor-General and his household, sev- 
eral good stories have recently got into circulation, which I 
give here without apology or extenuation, as good warm 
weather reading: At a recent evening reception at the Cap- 
ital, at which presentation was by visiting card, entrance to 
the room where their Excellencies received was gained by de- 
scending a few steps. Owing to this most of 
stumbled as they entered the room. Nothing serious happened 
until a fleshy woman took her turn. Losing her balance en- 
tirely, she rolked to the feet of vice-Royalty. “Oh, Lord! 
my new dress!” she exclaimed. Then, remembering her posi- 
tion, she arose, “dipped,” and passed on. There was‘ not a 
trace of a smile on the faces of their Excellencies, and the 
members of the household standing behind them might have 
been graven images for all the fun they apparently saw in the 
occurrence. In speaking of it afterward, however, one of the 
aides confessed that he nearly burst with suppressed laughter. 
‘I can only remember one moment more trying in my official 
career,” he said. 
iness wore a 


the guests 


“That was the time a big man in evening 
white satin four-in-hand beautifully adorned 
The ends of the tie waved gaily as he 
made his bow, and the effect was side-splitting.’ When the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, at that time Duke and Duchess 
of Cornwall and York, visited Canada, a garden party was 
given for them at Government House. It fell upon Lady 
Minto to conduct them about the grounds and select those 
who should be presented. Her selections were not all made 
from those who considered themselves most fit, as this pretty 
story shows. “This old gentleman was once an officer in the 


| navy,” she said, pausing the Prince beside a bent old man. 


The old officer’s hat came off in a jiffy, and he insisted on 
standing bareheaded in the presence of his future King. 
h the Prince asked him to put on his hat he did not do 








so until Lady Minto placed her hand on his arm and seconded 
the request of royalty with one of her smiles. During the 
recent official visit to Montreal, Lady Minto visited most of 
the charitable institutions in that city, and at all 

homes spent so much time playing with the litt! 


the babies’ 
e ones that 
the aides-de-camp whose duty it was to accon 
in a humorous state of revolt. During her visit to th 

real Maternity Hospital she was taken over the building. In 
one of the wards she discovered a negro baby two days old. 


pany ner were 


Mont- 





It was as ugly as possible, and insisted on erving until it 


seemed all mouth. The litthke atom of humanity appealed to 
Her Excellency, not only from curiosity, for s 





ie had never 
seen one before, but simply on the grounds that it was a baby. 
In a twinkling that chocolate colored baby was out of the 
nurse’s arms and into Her Excellency’s, where he made the 
prettiest possible picture curled up among th lelicate laces 
and embroideries of her gown. The contrast between the white 
fox fur of Lady Minto’s wraps and the fa he baby was 
ludicrous. The baby appreciated the nor done him and 
ceased to ery. The Governor-General’s eldest son, Le Mel- 
gund, is now in Eton, after a urs? at a boys’ s ol near 
Ottawa. At the time of the big fire in that ibout three 
years ago he drove to the scene of the disaster with his father 





and mother. In the confusion surrounding th 


r arrival the 
lordly f 


out of the carriage and was off 
through the ruins on a personal tour of investigation. Just 
about the time his mother was beginning to worry he re 

1 worse for his explorations. His fao> was dirty, 
his elothes torn and, strangest of all, he was without his 
‘Where are your boots, Melgund?” his mother de- 
manded when she noticed him picking his way along in stock- 
ing feet. “Found a fellow who needed them more than I do.” 


youngster slipped 


turned muct 


snoes 


he explained, with characteristic boyish frankness. A little 
later they had to check his generosity to keep a coat on his 
back. As an immense number of persons lost all they pos- 
sessed in the fire he would have disposed of his entire ward 


robe had he not been checked. 
* 


\ very pretty house wedding took place Wednesday noon, 
July 8th, at the residence of Mrs. A. M 
Vincent street, when her only daughter, 


Brownridge, 39 St. 
Miss Mary Maude, 
was married to Mr. Franklin Emmerson West. The o2remony 
vas performed by Rev. Joseph Unsworth of Hamilton, assisted 
by Rev. T. Bradley Hyde of the Northern Congregational 
Church. The bride was given away by her uncle, Mr. C. Austin 





Tubby. The bridesmaid was Miss Ida Blight of Toronto, and 
the groomsman Mr. Jack MeConnel of Montreal. The bride 
looked charming in a traveling costume of brown camel’s hair 


with white lace waist, and hat to match, and earried a bou 
juet of white roses The bridesmaid was in white organdie 
over silk The groom’s gift 
to the bride was a chain and pendant of pearls; to the brides 
maid a sunburst of pearls, and to the best man a gold charm. 
After refreshments Mr. and Mrs. West left on the 1.45 p.m. 


train for Muskoka, showered with roses. 
a 


her flowers were pink roses 
} 


Only a few immediate friends were present on Wednesday 
morning in Christ Church Cathedral, Hamilton, when Miss 
Ethel Brown, daughter of Mr. Harry Brown, was married to 
Mr. Sidney B. Woods of Toronto. The ceremony was con 
ducted by Rev. Canon Forneret Miss Cabourn Simons was 
bridesmaid, and Mr. J. L. Counsell attended the groom. The 
bride was in white cloth, trimmed with butter-color lace and 
hand-painted buttons. She wore a white picture hat, and 
earried lilies of the valley. The bridesmaid, who carried pink 


On ERROR 
























| 
| 


Sandfield, and will remain till September. 
* 


NIGHT. 


carnations and grasses, wore white crepe over pink taffeta, 
and a pink and white picture hat. Mrs. Brown, the bride’s 
mother, was gowned in black grenadine over violet, and Miss 
Marjory Brown, sister of the bride, in white silk. Mrs. Brown 
had on a violet bonnet, and Miss Marjory a white hat. Mr. 
and Mrs. Woods went from the cathedral to the train, and left 
for a month in Quebec. They will reside at 51 Macpherson 
avenue, Toronto. 
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LADIES’ TAILORS AND COSTUMIERS 




















Handsome Materials for Afternoon, Even- 
ing and Dinner Gowns. 
weeds and Cloth; for TAILOR SUITS. 


MILLINERY 


Novelties in Trimmed Millinery. 


GLOVES 


Gloves in all the newest shadings and 
colorings. Ladies’ and Gents’ Walking and 
Driving Gloves. Silk and Liuen Gloves. 


CORSETS 


The La Grecque and Lattice Ribbon. 


Paris Kid Glove Store 
li and 13 KING ST. EAST. Tel. M 888 


* 


Mrs. Edmund E. Sheppard, Miss Sheppard, Miss Josephine 
Sheppard and Master Ned Sheppard sail te-day from New 
York for Germany, where they will spend a year. They were 
accompanied on their journey as far as New York by Mr. 
Sheppard. < 

Many anxious inquiries are made daily as to the progress 
of Dr. John Hoskin, who has been quite seriously ill. 

* 


Mr. Walter C. Nichol of the “Provinos,” Victoria, B.C., 
and an old Toronto newspaperman, was a visitor in the city 
during the week. 








* 


Mr. John A. Harkins sailed from New York yesterday on 
the “Cedric” for Queenstown, Ireland, and after making a tour 
of the Emerald Isle will visit England and Scotland before re- 
turning home to Toronto. 











* 
Mr. and Mrs. Stewart Houston’s interesting wee daughter I h 
was christened this week, and the venerable Dean of Niagara e st & He 
and Mrs. Houston came over from Niagara Falls for the cere- 


Bay STRIP FLOOR 


Miss Irene Somerville, who is the guest of the Misses Cock- : . ‘ : 
burn Clemow at Ottawa, will extend her visit some time} W& sell is made of selected oak, inch and three- 


longer. The Misses Clemow entertained a very few people} quarters wide, three-eighths thick, run through a 
informally at the tea hour on Monday afternoon in her honor. machine which makes it absolutely true and 
Owing to the illness of Miss Van Horne, Sir William and] uniform, and when laid is the most perfect plain 
the other members of the family have been unable yet to ; - 
occupy their summer cottage “Coven Hoven” at St. And- hardwood floor possible. Ends square, there 
fore no waste. From this to the most elabor- 


rew’s, N.B. 
ate parquet pattern is our range. Write for 
catalogue and price-list. 


Mrs. J. Orlando Orr of Jarvis street is visiting her sister, 
Mrs. D. A. Creasor, at Owen Sound. 
* 





Mrs. J. B. Reid and family of Bloor street east are at Port 


The ELLIOTT & SON @. 


Limited 
79 King Street West, Toronto 


Mr. and Mrs. George Wishart and Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Horsman of Jarvis street sail for England on Saturday from 
Montreal on the steamer “Canada.” 

* 


The marriage of Miss Helen Murphy, daughter of Rev. 
Canon Murphy, to Mr. H. L. Esten, C.E., Toronto, is arranged 
to take place at St. Paul’s Church, Innisfil, on Saturday, July 
25th. 

bs * 

Mr. and Mrs. McRae of Lake Front, Center Island, are 

visiting Mrs. O’Hara at Ottawa. 
* 


Mr. Aemilius Jarvis, commodore of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, is living this summer at Center Island, having 
taken a cottage near the clubhouse. 

* 


....RICN 
Cut Glass 


Mr. Principal Hutton of University College and Mrs. Hut- 

ton are spending the summer at Little Metis, Que. 
* 

Dr. Ryerson gave a luncheon on Tuesday in honor of the 
Grand Master and Past Grand Masters of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons. ‘ 

* 


We do our own cutting and there is 


no finer cut glass in America. 


In buying from us as well as securing 
Mrs. Otter has gone to the seaside for a month. Mrs. J. 


Ross Robertson is in Muskoka. Lady Meredith and Mrs. 
Peters have left to spend a few weeks on the Maine coast. 
* 


the very best quality you save the duty 
and American manufacturer's profit. 


14-16 FRONT ST.E. 
Bridal Bouquets 


* Weddings are beautified by our flowers. 


The West End Islanders held their initial dance of the You are always sure of their perfect freshness 
season on Tuesday evening in the ball-room of Hanlan’s Hotel,| 4 ‘1, eae : : oe 
end had a most enjoyable evening. Among those present were and latest style of arrangement. Our artist 
will give you, ideas for striking effects and 


Mr. and Mrs. Massey, Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Wade, Dr. and 
Milton Muldrew, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Wedd, Mr. and Mrs. combinations. 


Many smart Toronto people are to spend some weeks at 
Murray Bay this summer. Mrs. Rowand, Miss Rowand and 
Miss Dora Rowand, Dr. and Mrs. L. F. Miller and their son, 
Master Hartney, Mr. Albert Nordheimer and Miss Gladys 
Nordheimer, Mrs. Clinch, Mrs. Case, Mr. Leonard Case and 
Miss Case, and Colonel and Mrs. Grasett are some of those 
who have either gone or are shortly goiag to that popular 
resort. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Cawthra and iiss Grace Cawthra 
will leave for the Royal Muskoka to-day and later will be 
Visitors at Murray Bay. f 








Mrs. Sheard, Mr. and Mrs. Lamont, Miss Donna Lamont, Mrs. 


Harry Darrell, Miss Patteson, Miss Fair, Miss Cosby, Miss 
Stewart Mr. and Mrs. George Dunstan, Mr. Fred Lamont, the j 
Misses Lamont, Mr. Tom Wade, Mr. Macrae, Mr. Ladd, Mr. * 
Siaunton, Mr. Benson, and many others. 
* 


Mrs. Ewart Osborne has left for the coast of Maine, where 
she will spend the remainder of the summer with her mother, 
Mrs. Walter Barwick, who has a cottage there. Mr. Osborne 
will join her in August for a fortnight. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Percival of 18 Washington avenue have 
gone to spend three weeks in Muskoka. Rev. T. H. Hartley, 
rector of St. Matthias’s, goes with them. B 


Mrs. Pell, who spent last winter in Toronto, is visiting her 5 King Street West, - Goronto 
daughter, Mrs. Christopher Shaw, at Longueuil, Que. 


Dr. and Mrs. Murray Macfarlane have left for Muskoka 2 rae 


aa TTT 


will be absent about six weeks. 
WEDDING and 
BIRTHDAY... 


PRESENTS 


Sit cetacean 
English make. Finish and 
lasting color guaranteed not 
to tarnish, New patterns. 


fog 


SEND FOR OUR PRICE-LIST 








Mrs. Burton Harrison is out with an arraigiment of our 
summer habits here in America. She thinks custom has made 
us blind to one glaring defect in our social life. “I allude,” 
she says, “to the utterly irrational way of carrying our winter 
pleasures, the entertainments that belong by right to our 
season of urban gaiety, into the long hot months when nature 
and the unfettered heart of mankind cry aloud for simpler 
joys. All other nations have a time when the leaders and 
participants in social diversion withdraw from the theater 
of their conspicuous performances before tle world, and en- 
shrine themselves in the seclusion of country homes, where 
nothing happily occurs that is worthy of chronicle in print. 
The great lady of the British aristocracy seeks her nofthern 







Exclusive Designs 


moor or castle where, clad in serge, with a sailor hat, she is INK-WELLS PAPER-RACKS 

abroad all day in the heather, or on the water, not to be dis- PEN-TRAYS GONGS 
tinguished in action or attire from the school-girl off for her : 

holiday. So also the Paris belle marquise. During these Ri 1 

months of inaction in the service of the gay world, she is at ice ewis & on 
least storing up fresh powers of enjoyment against the time , 

when duty calls her to take her place again as a purveyor es 


in fashion’s mart. And she has tact enough to see that 
people are more glad to welcome back a favorite than to ap- 
plaud her every day.” On the other hand, says Mrs. Harrison, 
in America the social amusements of summer are too much 
like those of autumn, winter and spring. “Once established 


in a hotel or cottage at the popular resort, there is no hold- 


Cor. King & Victoria Streets, TORONTO. 








the dumb-waiter in the dining-room, where I could look out 
; ] of the window into my neighbor’s washing, my attention was 
ing back from the current that carries all the world on its] called to this nimble little creature as he frisked about, look- 
heaving bosom. Soon father, mother, boys and girls are en- ing for a ray of sunlight. This is the first cockroach I have 
gulfed in the gaieties the elders may deery but are not strong] seen this year. An early Summer. 
cageiaeed then dasiag oe inne at tetas a ae Friday: 7 oo in the morning, but the afternoon 
ee ee ee oe ye st. yi nc 1, they dine papers are out! lo-day it rained and I walked out in it, all 
Z r, they call on each other without merey, they must] by my lonesome. To be alone in the rain in a large city, with 
be always en grande toilette, seeing and being seen, and their] the steam rising from the pavements, is, indeed, to refresh 
dances occur night after night.” And so the nervous strain] one’s soul. All the monthly magazines, heavy with “ads,” 
goes on. fresh from the press, peeped out invitingly from under gaunt 
tarpaulins. An ambulance hurried by. What could it mean? 
Had nature forgotten itself? No. It must have been a trolley 
car. Rain drops everywhere—cn the cabman’s eyelashes, on 
the soubrette’s last year’s hat, on the horses’ necks, on the 
subway contractors. How it makes my heart leap up! The 
ONDAY: I felt the first faint breath of Spring to-day.| dust is laid. 
A whole truck-load of fresh vegetables passed. Going Saturday: 
out into the back yard, I gathered a blade of grass. 
It had come up through the only hole in the pavement. To- 
morrow I may find another. 

Tuesday: I saw a flock of ducks this morning going south 

to market. They looked fat and sleek, but I understand 
are 40 cents a pound. Yesterday my favorite cat had kittens, 
and I have named them pussy-willows. Another sign that 
Spring is here. 

Wednesday: A watering-cart passed by this morning. 
How the season is advancing. It is almost time to plant my 
roof garden. How fragrant the air grows with the scent of] rises from the bakery under the opposite pavement to a height 
bananas, fresh fish and automobiles! I saw a bit of the sky] of forty feet. What beautiful spirals it assumes. I know it 
this morning as | peeped out through two tall buildings, and] would tan my feet beautifully if I stood over it, and yet I do 
my heart took fresh courage. A funeral procession just went] not dare make the attempt. This morning I saw a bunch of 
by. I see by the obituary column that it was of an elder in] violets—the first I have seen since the price fell. How glow- 
the church in the next block. Can it be that the elder berries] ing and fragrant and fresh they didn’t seem! Nature, my 
are here? dear old pal, how beautiful you are on this calm, still Sabbath 

Thursday: morning..-Tom Masson in “Life.” 





The Diary of a Lover of Nature. 





(Who is compelled to live in the city.) 


I had a great surprise this morning. I was 
walking along carelessly, unheedingly, listening absently to 
the hum of the elevated, when a strange sight met my eyes. 
As I drew nearer, I felt my heart begin to palpitate. Yes 
there it was—-a pumpkin in a restaurant window. I stopped 
and examined it closely, and then I felt a sudden sense of 
relief. Summer, then, was not so early, after all. It was 
only papier-mache. To-morrow I shall go out for peanuts. 
Sunday: How quiet the air is to-day. I hear nothing but 
the church bells, an occasional automobile, some boys calling 


“Extra!” and a fire engine. So still is the air that the heat 


I had a visitor this morning. Standing near 
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Mary’s: Mr. B. Lancaster; Woodstock: 
Mrs. (Dr.) Odlum and daughter; Barrie 


Miss Freak; Minesing: Mr. Wood; v O’KEEFE’S 
Weston: Miss Sheppard, Miss 8. Coulter, 








A very pretty wedding took place at 
the ‘home of Mr. and Mrs. William FE. Al- 













ete ; exander of Norwood avenue, Buffalo, Miss F. Dixon, Mr. and Mrs. J. Coulter, i i 
Eve - when their cousin, Miss Laura Marian} Mr. and Mrs. M. Gardhouse, Mrs. Moore, Liquid Extract of Malt e Lar est Sale 
- —_—_—_—_—____ O’Neil of Toronto, was married to Mr. oie ee! King: Mr. and Mrs. Teas- There is no room left 
TS. Robert 8. Dill, also of Toronto. Dr. Wil-}| dale, Miss Wood, Mr. and Mrs. J. for doubt as to the use- In France, where i 
D n liam Chambers Wilbor of Plymouth Ave- O’Brien, Mrs. D. O’Brien; Highfield: Mr. fulness of Malt Extract is best known, ‘hs MACARONI and VERMICELLI 
OW nue M. E. Church officiated. The bride} 2nd Mrs. J. Gardhouse. Misses V. and A. in weakness and nervous made by Le Vve P. CODOU et FILS, and the ine bears 
. i was given in marriage by her cousin, Mr. Maxwell, Misses F. and A. Dixon, Mr. diseases, provided you “pee ene a 
eS William H. Alexander. There were no| aid Mrs. H. Gardhouse, Mr. and Mrs. O use Malt Extract, care- 
oe. ul ts attendants, and only a small company of Dixon, Mr. and Miss Jobson, Mr. and fully and honestly made 5 
gand j relatives and friends present. The house} Mrs. Baldock, Mr. and Mrs. Love, Mr. from Barley Malt. 
es. ; was made attractive with palms and and Miss Madill; Downsview: Mr. and Your Doctor will tell 6 D O UJ 
Al Renovated, Re-covered flowers. The bride looked very hand- Mrs, Smithson; Smithfield: Miss Beam- ao. ee es peor 
———$—$ some in a lovely gown of white crepe de} ish, Mr. and Mrs. H. Garbutt, Mr. and pao a. oe aoe See that you get i , 
: hi ith tri c - Tt iis, 3 hele ; best, for he knows how you get it. Best dealers keep CODOU S goods. 
coma and Made-to-Order \¢ ee ee eee Sees SNe, 2. DRaTOW. it is made and what it is 
mee ried a bouquet of bride roses. he . 


| made from. 

If you need Malt Ex- 
tract and want the best, 
insist upon getting |] > 


Mrs. Alfred Wood, a bright and charm- 
ing hostess in South Parkdale. has _ re- 
moved to Ottawa, where her husband 


eed z groom’s gift was a beautiful pearl ring, 
This is the best time of year | crested with diamonds. After the cere- 


for the Making, Re-covering mony the wedding supper was served. A 














: large bell of bride roses overhung the} has purchased the chief Liberal paper at “O’Keefe's.”” ‘i _.  <e —e 
888 and Renovating of - Down| table, and roses formed the centerpiece. | the Capital. Mr. and Mrs. Wood will W LLOYD Woop a ; = D a 
— ° . * av e a ee | ons * awé : capita ), LLOYD WOOD, iolesale Druggist, 
Quilts, as new patterns and Mr. and Mrs. Dill have gone on a wed-| ‘ive en pension in Ottawa until the win General Agent. TORONTO 


‘ é ding trip to Muskoka Lakes. They will] ter season. 
shadings are now in stock of] be at home after September 1 at Toron- 


to. 


French Art Silks, . 


Satins and Sateens Dr. J. Frank McConnell of Las Cruces, 


New Mexico, is visiting his parents, Mr. 
“ and Mrs. M. McConnell, of Spadina ave- 

and when made up by us are| nue. 
- 


uaranteed down- proof and 
§ ™ Much sympathy is felt for Mrs. Charles 


odorless. McGibbon of Penetanguishene, who has 
been the guest of Mrs. Ellis of Evelyn 


are t Crescent, Toronto Junction, and was sud- 
il | JOHN CATTO & SON denly called home through the serious 





CROMPTON’S 
“STYLE 707” 


* Wie A. A new high-class Parisian model 
OoIng Ss. 3, which commends itself on sight to 


smart dressers — elegantly made of 


» Si white silk brocade—low bust— long 
way a ey hip. This beautiful corset may be 
| % seen at the Robert Simpson Co., 
Betier take with you a few novels f . Limited, and the W. A. Murray CON 
for the rainy days. imi 
— Limited. 
Let us suggest some of the new Nt 
maar 4 |? ASK FOR CROMPTON’S STYLE 707. 


The Grey Cloak, 
Gordon Keith, 

Wee MacGreegor, 
Journey’s End, 
Garden of Lies, 
Brewster's Millions, 


====- |i Fownes’ Gloves. 








Mr. Dawson B. Kinsey. Toronto: STi a F 
Messrs. John B. Cantley, R. V. Cantley, 
H. K. Cantley, Mr. and Mrs. R. K. Cant 
ley, Baltimore, Md; Mr. and Mrs. Nor 
man Playfair, Mrs. Macculloch, Masters 
F. and B. Macculloch, Mr. Henry J. Seott, 
K.C., Mrs. Helliwell, Miss Joseph, Mrs. 
Rose, Miss Rose, Miss C. Rose. Toronto: 
G. L. Sehriver, Captain G. C. Beardsley. 
B. S. Hubbell, W. H. Jopline, Cleveland; 
Major Straubenzie, R.M.C., Kingston, are 
registered at the Minnicoganashene. Mr. 
Seott, K.C.. landed on Monday a satci 
of fish weighing in all over 175 pounds. 

* 
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illness of her youngest son. 
King Street—opposite the Post-Office. * 
Mrs. Jean Blewett and daughter left 
TORONTO. last week for Colorado, where they will 
———_____Yre = | spend the summer at the country house 
of Mrs. L. L. Summers (nee Brodlique), 
the well-known writer. Quite a little 


Our«* we \ party of friends were at the train to see 
an Mrs. Blewett off. 


mited ; * 
i PRA i I¢ E Miss Daisy Callander of Pittsburg, Pa., 
and Miss Grace Swadener of Marion, 


Ind., are guests of Miss Irene H. Kemp 
of 155 Sorauren avenue, Parkdale. 
* 


Mrs. Will Rose and her mother, Mrs. 
Massey, are guests at the Pine Plaza 
Hotel, Jackson’s Point. 

* 











Miss Gertrude Small of Moss Park, 
who has been visiting Mrs. Lockwood of 
Detroit, has returned to Toronto. 

of 

Mr. D. Small and Master Perey Small 
have returned after a two weeks’ visit 
to friends in Detroit. 

* 





has {been built up on lines of in- We can send or procure any book. 
tegrity and fair dealing. The fact Write or ‘phone. The most reliable and perfect fitting Glove. 


In demand everywhere. 







that we devote ourselves exclusively In connection with the recent Home- Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Amsden of West 


to the scientific examination of the eve Comers’ Festival an almost unique 09ec- mount, Howland avenue, have been If ‘ : : 

- ae 3 : ess Cite you would like a well dr - 
and the furnishing of glasses makes currence took place the other day. A spending a few w eeks at Atlantic City, BAIN BOOK CO. h i - essed, stylish — 
it possible to do more satisfactory || 2!98¢ successful family picnie was held at | N-J., and Miss Evelyn Amsden is spend- % Yonge St., Toronto and—wear Fownes’ Gloves. . . . . 





Island Park in honor of Mr. W. J. Bur- 
roughes and his son Herbert of London, 


ing the summer in Guelph, the guest of 


work both to our patients and our- Miss Margery Duff, at the residence of 


ed 


+Made for Women and Men 





selves. Eng., an old Toronto boy, who is in the | Mr. J. Mowatt Duff. 
j 3 3 city at present revisiting his family and Ss 


Among the guests at Hotel Del Monte, 
Preston Springs, are the following: Mr. 
Joseph Lawson, Toronto; Mr. R. Phil- 


friends, after many years’ absence. This 


® gathering was remarkable, there being 
i The Culverhouse Optical Co. ia a Met & of - i tones tn 400 




















: aie brothers and two sisters present with | lips. Fergus; Mr. Edward Dungan, Mr. We Offer A k A 
igapeasntetd onan their families, making a group of about | Richard Davis, Hamilton; Mr. H. K. S ny 
Cockin, Mr. F. Harley. Mr. F. R. Howitt. 


72 YONGE ST., TORONTO thirty-five persons. One of the brothers 
was Mr. Robert Burroughes of London, 
also a Toronto home-comer. After re- 
: freshments were served a handsome sou- 

A Matter of Life or Death venir, a gift for himself and wife in Eng- 
That's what the ee of your ee land from the reunited family, was pre- 
may mean, Come to us and rest assured that you are ys " i s very 
eetting fast what is right. y st oe = a grids anger . ho was ~ 
much taken by surprise, but managed to 

BECAUSE— respond and return his thanks in a very 


Mr. B. E. Foster, Mr. G. B. Rivers, Mr. 
B. G. Le Parr, Guelph; Mrs. Williamson, 
Mrs. M. L. Smith, Toronto; Mr. A. A. 
McDonald, Hamilton: Mrs. Petrie and 
daughter, Toronto; Mr L. M. Donald, 
Hamilton; Mr. J. Irwin, Stratford; Mr. 
A. M. Mehr. Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Irving, 
Miss Terry Irving, Mr. C. C. Goring, To- 








We Make Up in Toronto 


Lia ; e : 
your own material, if desired. See about The Pember Art 


. ; Hair Goods Store and 
us before purchasing your goods. satisfy yourself that you 





a wide selection of the newes jot Your Friends 
| 





oo: I 





ist—We use only the best drugs. : Y . ke "s , aws ‘ol- "e can save vc one are placing yourself in 

2nd—Our dispensers are thoreurhly able manner. oer _ a - a. J. ye se We can save you money. ee slocing _ Y& 

oxparignesd ana competent. atte ° LE Mo. ; — , oh rd qapwea, ie, riginal, success‘ul and 

ans Pr up complete system of check- Lady Ruby Elliot of Government | L. E. Lawson, Mr. Richard Dawson, Mr. W G fashicnable hair store in 
"2a atelier dee teeters and | House, Ottawa, whose name stands high | L. 8. Wilson, Toronto; Mr. H. L. Reade, e uarantee America, bar none 





Mr. T. M. Morrow, St. George; Mr. 
Thomas Millian, Ottawa; Mrs. E. Mac- 
pherson Skae, Toronto; Mrs. Smart, 


sanitary. on the list of successful third year piano 
5th—Weare prescription specialists | candidates in the recent examination at 


Telephone and mail orders promptly filled. the Toronto College of Music, is a pupil 


There is nothing we 
cannot <¢ r you in 








Every Skirt to fit and give satisfaction 
in every detail. 


we 























li The HOOPER CO., Limited of Miss Marie Elliott of Sparks street, Hamilton; Miss A. Hegler, Ingersoll. 

ers. ' 43 KING ST. WEST 467 BLOOR st. west | Ottawa. Miss Elliott herself is a gradu- * ‘ e 

less *Phones —Main 536, Branch ~ North 2297. ate of the Toronto College of Music, and Mrs. Hamilton of Buffalo is the guest The Skirt Specialty Co. 

ae 4 aciocieaieiames ; = | has proved a most successful teacher. of Mrs. Becher, Sylvan Tower. 

ust i : ; ; os a 64 KING STREET WEST (Upstairs) approached by 

anu | A TIMELY Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose J. Small left Mr. and Mrs. Charles ] ipon, with their rus wit inquiry about Hair Styles, Dress- 
j last week for Quebec and the Saguenay. | children, are at the Queen’s Royal, Nia- Sia wer vice a Sica skil- 





gara-on-the-Lake, for the summer. 
5 
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The Corset Specialty Co.| — 
ll2 Yonge St., Toronto PEMBER’S 


Art Hai 
Ist Floor over Singer Office. r air Goods Dealer and Scalp Specialist 


“Manufacturers of Corsets 127-129 YONGE ST., TORONTO 


and Health Waists made : — a ae 
to fit the figure by expert 
designers. HoseSupporters 
attached. 

Imported Corsets always 
in stock. 

Repairing and refitting 
S| of any make of Corset 
H neatly done. 


Reliable Agents Wanted. 


Dr. Vaux, Dr. L. Vaux and the Misses 
Vaux have gone to stay with Mrs. W. FE. 
Sanford of Hamilton at Wesanford, Mus 
koka. 


{ / v * 
SUGGESTION Among the Ottawa people who were 


fellow-passengers on the “New England,” 
sailing from Boston on the 9th, were Sir 
Louis and Lady Davies, Hon. Sydney 
Fisher, Miss Ida Hughes, Mr. and Mrs. 
TRY FRE Thomas Ahearn, Mr. Franklin and Miss 


Ae | Lilias Ahearn. " 


Dr. and Mrs. L. F. Millar and their 
son Hartney are guests at the Manor 
Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que., where they 
intend staying the next four weeks. 

* 


Bucket” style. They are made of Eng- 
lish oak with heavy bands encircling. 
We have them, too, in cut glass and 
fine silver plate. Prices quite the- 
lowest. 





* 


Mr. J. Castell Hopkins has returned to 
town from Ottawa, where he was the | 
guest of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 


yy 


WANLESS & CO. 


Established 1840 
168 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
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tev. C. J. and Mrs. James have re 
turned to town. Mrs. James will not re 








—C606(aOTlClC€C00an€é€€e=e=°=“—T=_=[@Nv"vecET"=q[{r=—unmee=eEe=e=Se— Miss Carrie Tate of Shaw street left | ceive until the end of September 
on Saturday for a few weeks at Fairy = ‘ the club’s guests. Amongst those pres- 

tationery Lake, Muskoka. ‘ re ee f tidout has returned | ent were A. L. Armstrong, Mrs. Arm- 

s rom reston ¢ prings. strong, Miss Murdock, Mr. Ball. i a 

Miss Marietta La Dell will spend the 

Special attention given to the engrav-| summer months at Banft Hot Springs, 





his cut represents the ‘* Old Oaken 







“Your Writing Has So 
Much Character”’ 


. | Beardmore, L. J. Cosgrave, Mrs. Wright, 
An interesting golf match was played | J. T. Clarke, Miss F. MeGlarahan, H. F. 
§ . | 
| 
| 


ing of Dies and Copper Plates. Alberta. on the Lambton golf links on Saturday, | Cowan, Mrs. Cowan, Morton Dales, A. H. poe oe as 
The newest styles in Stationery and ° E ; between some of the men members of | Edwards, Miss McKellar, W. Goulding, ties ee your frienc s. Dic ponerse 
Cards. At the Penetanguishene the following | the Lambton Golf Club and twelve visi-| Miss E. C. Etehes, George Pack, Mrs. think your paper conveys this also # 


MISS E. PORTER | guests registered during the past week: | tors from Hamilton. The match finished | Pack, Miss Jessie Williams, Miss K. Notepaper that gives an aristo- 


WOMAN’S EXCHANGE A. a Francis and family, New York] ;, victory for Lambton. Murphy, Ae. Jarvis, Miss Pedan, A. C | EER UP individuality to the writer is 
To. ere wife and daughters, Z Knight. Mrs. Knight. Miss Hills, Miss |- our smart new line 
47 King Street West Phi ja lel hi A. Griffith and wife, To Muriel Hills, Mrs. Ler Miss Eol | 
i an Ck = nad daughter, |. Mf and Mrs. Percival Leadley have re-| PUNO! “aus, Mire. ‘ennee, ee ene | 
rts Mra CA, Bape gh fateh. | armed tran Muskoka. tothe Toland | hemes CHL 8 iche, Mie 1. meat Oya Dorenwend’ 
Lee, St. Louis; Dr. Hastings, Toronto; house. . | Margaret Noble, Dr. McLennan, Dr. Me- | oren en S 
5 Mr. and Mrs. G. 8S. Power, ek The next dance of the R.C.Y.C will | Gillivray, Miss Laura Bryan, B. tutter, | | Toronto's Leading Hairdressing*ana’ 
Buffalo ; 


Manicuring Parlors 


ee 


Shampooing, Singeing and Dyeing. 


John W. Wickham and wife, alo; J “ad ca eee em Mrs. Rutter, George E. Sears, T. P. and | V ll mM 
N. McKendrick, Galt; D. J. and Mrs. be given on Monday, the 27th. | Mrs. Galt, Miss Galt, F. T. Strong, Miss | e 


Greentree, Hamilton; Mr. and Mrs. = ludhope, Miss G. Tudhope, Miss Morri- 


TRA ern cS enna sts 


George K. Stevenson, Miss Eleanor Ste- His Lordship Bishop Sweatman andj son, Miss Stout, Mrs. Hogaboom, Miss | Snow-white — vellum finished — put Telephone—M. 1551. 
venson, Mrs. W. H. Kuhn, Miss Brown,} his family have removed to a cottage 9n, Grace Hogaboom, ©. L. Bickford, C. | up in the most fashionable sizes 

} Pittsburg; Hiram H. Williams, C. L. Pul-] Lake front, Center Island. | Mitchell, R. L. Gibson, John Massey, | envelopes to match—sold by all 103 and 105 YONGE ST. 
len, E. M. Williams, Philadelphia; Ed * Miss Muriel Massey, E. A. Burns, Miss progressive booksellers and sta- - 


tioners. 


win W. Lee, St. Louis; O. N. Scott, D. LL. Mrs. Krell, London, Eng., is stopping Boeckh, Miss Ewen, Mrs. Ball, Mrs. Davy 
Scott, Listowel; L. M. Wolfe and wife,| with her sister. Mrs. R. A. Smith, of 487] euport, Dr. A. Fletcher, Mrs. Fletcher, ¢ 


——_ 
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iss Bertine Wolfe, Miss Florence Wolfe, a cs Dinas se vateinc as MANUFACTURED ONLY BY : ° ° ; : 
ee Das; Sonex weer oe Panis r, aren pee. Mi pe a ' saa Ad o | I Th B be «& Elli c Toilet Specialties 
Teveli ; JOS ’ J ! er, * ss dams. Miss 5 dams, (reorge | 3 | ; 
ee Robert McFailin, Midland; Mrs. T. C.| My. and Mrs. Frank Yeigh have left} Adams, Miss Ella Bailey, R. A. Staugh © oar pod . Is <0. § | Forthe Warm Weather 
— Irving, Miss A. Irving, Thomas ©. Irving, | town for a three weeks’ tour through | ten, Miss J. Fairchild, Mrs, Campbell, | cri aod ¢ cream OF WoLeTs—F r re 
out jr., J. W. Beatty, wife and children, S.| New Brunswick. Nova Scotia. Newfound-| Miss A. R. Jaffray, 8S. L. Hammond c.} Manetectaring 43-49 BAY ST., id refres i nist 
was Nordhcimer, Toronto; John lL. Maxwell, land and the Magdalen Islands. F. Hill, F. J. Petersen, Mrs. Petersen, } Stationers. ..- Toronto. $eted ancl, smpara 
ook- Hamilton; L. P. Phelps and wife, Cleve- * Mrs. Rolland, T. E. Knowlton, E, J. Len FRECKLE BANISHER- 
ae land; C. W. Moffatt and wife, Circleville,| pn. first dance given by the Royal | "0X: Miss Marion Stanway, W. H. La a 1B mothpatches and sunbur 
0.; F. E. Anderson and family, Fostoria, Canadian Yacht Club this summer at | ™ont, Miss C. Lamont, Dr. McLeod, Alex- — ae CURLINE-—1f you fin 
oon O.; Judge E. French and yen ‘Tol io, their Island club house was a_ brilliant ok Mek ; c ee ao een Smith and Miss Balmer; Mr. and Mrs.| 3 "thictretaation  Prike 250.41 
‘ : J > Oo; ; ri : : 7 3 eK: r. c “ich iss | : pa i 
oo leans ; A. L. amone ot Tren, ae *}and enjoyable affair. Decorations of Minnie M ee ich. G@. F ge ews ;| M. McLaughlin, who had Mr. and Mrs. | CUCUMBER: MASSAGE ‘CREAM 
een N. O. Nearson ani family, Fen , ““""* | Chinese lanterns transformed the club —— mon, Nea yD oe | Herbert Macbeth and Mr. F. Nicholls | whitening and preserving 
venh J. O. Palmer and wife, O. H. Thayer and} youse and grounds into a fairyland pie Dick, Miss ene oe 7 \- | Kennin: Mrs. C. & Morrison, who had in| paration is wit ° $f. 00. 
ds,” wife, Cincinnati. ture, the night was ideal, and good music Burnham, Mrs. Burnham, Miss Cawthra, |). +o kml and: Miva. CR: Ad | 
. , s ideal, and got SiC ea er liner = aad “ er party ry an¢ rs  B. Adams, } 
Lunt ‘ - tempted both young and old into the G R. ants a, a i D. hee ‘| Mrs. Lyon of Chicago, Mrs. P. W. Stan- | "JAHN & SON 
ant for you will rarely secure such An interesting event took p oe = mazes of the danee The club launch, = B. ee At, MaN es i waite |! ope and Miss Flora Wright; Mr. W. C. | 734 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO. 
ley money-saving chances as we are June 30, at the home of Mrs. ee freighted with summery-clad) men and How es iss T — : MI. Cc aaa Matthews. with his three daughters, ! Manutaceene af the Cotsbonel 
» On offering this week and next. The Betteridge, Highfield, when Rey stead women, plied between the city and the] — on ae eee i sty as _—_ Stina Cithee Silas Wisled abl Sites Sauls € 
the discounts specially apply to our Minnie was married to Mr. Milton Price} yoand and proved a great convenience to] T®", Miss Marjorie Cochran ones, | matthews, occupied a table; Mr. and 
The ea ae . ) Wood of King, Rev. H. Moore of Weston G. W. Hives, Miss K. M. Ross, E. F. Mien Atlood ‘Welakt.aed Mr. G. Wiel : 
Methodist Church performing he ee)  —_—_—_'"!>"""[== Gibson. made a pleasant trio; Mr. E. C. Jarvis | DERMATOLOGY zg 
was mony. The bride, who was given away TWO GARMENTS ONE PRICE Bote * pam Me Ne se 
: : ses was the guest of Mr. Alexander Robert- 
ee ; Ruffs and Stoles by her brother, Mr. Allan Betteridge, Miss Louie Denison of Oakville is visit-| con. and Mr. H. G Pr tony Mise 7 MISS i UCE Be 
yes. Ladies’ Trimmed Hats was very becomingly gowned in cream ing relatives in town Later she will iiane Mr as Mrs. Parker and Mr_| ’ 
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was . We prefer to run no chances with of honor, Miss Dol Odlum of Woedstos 0 qu Mr. Wilfrid Boulton of Pittsburg has | theres Colonel and Mrs. J. I. Davidson, , 5¢24@ card to 8 CARLTON S1REET. ¢ 
the dust and dirt of the building wore a gown of cream etamine, trimmed . been spending a week with his mother | with Miss M. Davidson and Miss Cat- | == ee EE a 
but operations next week—hence these with medallidns. After the wedding Mrs. Henry John Boulton, in St. Vincent | tanach: Mr. and Mrs. Murray Alexander | PRESCRIPTIONS. - PERFUMES i 
ling diacounts. breakfast Mr. and -_, = = ~ street, and left on Saturday for Brock-! remained; also Mr, Palmer, Dr. Ross. | HOT AND COLD 8@BA WATER " 
eat t You know the ‘“ Fairweather” Niagara Falls and Rochester. i mong you get two S8@l1 ville) where he was the guest of his | Mr. Henry Martin and the Hamilton | W. J. 4. & @. Carnahan, Chemists, eto. * 
ght qualities— you know, 0, our repu- the one hundred guests prese . utr "i ments for the price | brother, Mr. Rudyard Boulton, for the} players, who were Mr. Fritz Martin, Mr. | . Cariten and Church, Terente. t 
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The HAND OF 





VENGEANCE. 


By RUDOLPH de CORDOVA. 





E Indian’s voice rang 
through the silence of 
the stifling court, “The 
hand of vengeance will 
come out of the night 
and strike the sahib 

dead for this injustice”” The man’s 
eyes were ablaze with hate. “It’s not 
the law which does this thing; it’s the 
sahib, and I will be revenged.” : 

The attendants removed the prisoner, 
and with a smile of amused contempt at 
the threat of personal violence William 
Haddon called the next case, and pro- 
ceeded to administer justice in accord- 
ance with his own ideas of the fitness of 
things to others of his Majesty’s Indian 
subjects. 

“Why didn’t you call back Ram Koosh 
Basha and give him three months for 
contempt?” asked George Waring as, al- 
ter the court had risen, he and Haddon 
were riding quietly along together. _ 

Haddon shrugged his shoulders. “What 
would have. been the good? If I can’t 
make him respect me for myself, I can’t 
make him respect me any more by giving 
him three months. That’s where these 
beggars out here are different from the 
beggars at home. There the majesty ot 
the lany has no personal significance, here 
——” He pulled his horse up sharp 

Waring, unprepared for his friend 
stopping, turned in his saddle, as h¢ 
passed on, in order to find out the rea- 
son. 

“Good heavens! what’s the matter?” 
he asked, anxiously, for the eolor had 
died out of Haddon’s face and it was as 
pale as death. Without speaking, he 
pointed to the ground ten or 
yards away. Waring looked and saw a | 
giant cobra, motionless, inert, lying ex- 
tended across the road. He rode a few 
feet towards it and then went back to 
Haddon. “It’s quite dead; somebody 
must have driven right over its head.” 

William Haddon shuddered. Though 
he said nothing, the expression of his 
face was more eloquent than speech. 


“J didn’t know there was anything on | 


the face of the earth that could scare 
you,” said his friend. 

“T can’t stand snakes,” 
simply. 

“But this was a dead snake, man,” 


Waring answered, with a certain empha. | 


sis in his voice. 
“Dead or alive, it was a snake all the 


same.” Haddon’s voice sounded quite 
different from usual in its dull, level 
monotone. 


“Yes, and a splendid specimen, too. I 


ee 


fifteen ' 


| dered. 


he replied, | 
his bath and dressed. He went on to the 





think T’ll take it back with me. The 
skin is beautifully marked.” . 
“No, no!—for heaven’s sake, no!” said 


Haddon, vehemently. “Leave the beastly 
Don’t take it 


thing alone where it is. 
back.” , 
“But, my dear chap,” said Waring, 


half - soothingly, half - remonstratingly, 
“this is pandering to emotionalism. What 
possible difference can it make to you 
whether I take a dead snake back or 
leave it where it is?” 

“Snakes the trail,’ Haddon an- 
swered, gloomily. “This dead one may 
bring a live one to the house.” 

“Nonsense! That is only talk. Why, 
I have killed dozens on the road and 
taken them home when I was in Mysore 
and never found another snake come af- 
ter them.” He got off his horse to pick 
up the dead snake 


e 1) 
Toliow 





“Very well, then, you must ride on 
alone,” said Haddon. “I can’t accom- 
pany you with that.” Horror, loathing, 






his voice, on his face. 
“Call me a fool if you like; I can’t help 
it. it’s stronger than myself. It’s a dead- 
ly horror. It sends cold shivers through 
me only to think of a snake, much less 
to see one. I tell you I can’t ride with 
you if you take it—I won't ride with} 
you if you take it,” and there was a| 
note of menace in his voice. He looked } 
down at his friend, and from him to the 
body of the snake lying in the dust. Un- 
ecnsciously to himself his whole expres 
sion changed. The dead snake fascinated 
him, and he spoke almost in a whisper, 
as if he were communing with himself: 
“T can’t stand snakes; they seem to be- 
long to a world of their own; not like 
the beasts of the field, nor the birds of 
the air, nor the fish of the sea; yet they 
belong to the field and the air and the 
sea,” 

He shuddered again, and as he lookad 
at the shiny, scaly skin he lost all sense 
1is surroundings for a moment and 
transfixed on his motionless horse, 
adily before him, yet seeing 


uli in 


fear, were 


of 
sat 
gazing ste 
nothing 

Waring looked at thé white, set face, 
and resolved to humor him. He would 
not take the snake back himself, 
would not lose the skin. 

“T’ll give you two rupees,” he said to | 
a passing native, “to bring this dead 
snake to the house of the Sahib Haddon 
Will you do it?” The man accepted the 
commission eagerly. Waring led his horse 
back to where Haddon’s horse’ was. 


| 

“Come on,” he said, and he touched his | 

friend on his hand | 
Haidon awoke from his reverie with 

a start | 


“A gallop will do you good,” suggested | 
Waring. 

Haddon shook his head. “No, we’ll 
ride slowly, carefully.” By the way he 
shuddered Waring knew he was think 
ing of the possibility of meeting another 
snake, and wanted to make sure 
seeing it before he came up to it. They 
rode on in for a little while. Th 
Waring turned. “You were talking just 
now about the different native 
takes of 1dministration of the 
f the way the prisoners do at home 
If a man had threatened me as that Ram 
Koosh Basha did you, I would have giv 


he of 


silence en 
view a 
the law 


rom 


en him what for 

Haddon emiled 

“Aren't you afraid that he’ll put his 
threat into execution and go for you 


some day?” 

Haddon laughed outright. “Good 
cious, man. If I were to go in 
of my life every L fine 
beggars I should be in a 
the time.” 

But that man’s face was actually dis 


i 


c 
¢ 
i 


no, 


aT 
time one of these 


mortal funk all 


figured with hate.’’ His voice had a deep 
tone in it. 

‘What of that?” Haddon’s lightness 
contrasted strongly with his friend’s 


seriousness. 

‘If you'd given him three months it 
would have allowed him that much time 
to sober down; instead of which you ‘ct 
him go with a fine and took no notice of 

hat he said to you.” 

The som of a pig would sooner go to 


but he! 


prison for six months than pay that fine 
of ten rupees. I know my men, my dear 
chap.” 

“But if he were to stretch out ‘the 
hand of vengeance,’ as he called it, and 
attempt to go for you?” 

William Haddon stretched himself. 
“Let him try,” he said, calmly; “I am not 
afraid.” 

“Yet a little while ago * Waring 
stopped short. He would have given any- 





thing not to have spoken, but the words, 


Obedient to his thoughts, escaped before 
he could prevent them. 

Haddon looked up and nodded. “Yes, 
I know; a little while ago I turned white 
at the sight of a snake across the road— 
and a dead snake at that. I can’t help 
it. My mother was frightened by a 
snake before I was born, and I have al- 
ways had a horror of them all my life. 
I have fought it all I know how, but I 
can’t get over it. It’s there, and I have 
to reckon with it. Do you know, the 
possibility that I might come across 
snakes in this part of the country was 
the one thing that nearly made me re- 
fuse the appointment? There is some- 
thing so inhuman, so degrading about a 
snake. In their eyes they seem to hold 
the degradation of the world, from the 
time of Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden till the day-when the world shall 
cease to be. And yet it is strange that, 
with all my horror—I shudder when I 
only think of a snake—nothing fascin- 
ates me more, and from the time I was a 
child I never came across the story of a 
snake without reading it.” 

“Well, ’d sooner be afraid of Ram 
Koosh with his face of hatred and his 
‘hand of vengeance’ than all the snakes 
in the world,” said Waring, vehemently. 

“And I would rather face all the Ram 
Kooshes in the world with their faces 
of hate and ‘hands of vengeance’ than 
one single snake.” Again Haddon shud- 
“For goodness’ sake,’ he added, 
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he stopped, turned the handle, and, with- 
out pausing even to get a cap, he went 
on to the veranda, down the-steps, and 
out into the night. Like a man walking 
for a wager he went swinging down the 
road. Fast as he was going, his thought 
went faster still. He felt he must over- 
take it, pass it, leave it far behind. Like 
a thief in the night he broke into a run; 
faster, faster still, in,obedienc® to the 
incomprehensible urge within. 

When he paused he started back in 
horror. Unconsciously to himself he had 
reached the spot where a few hours be- 
fore he had been stopped by the snake 
across the road. A cold sweat broke out 
over him. In his mind he recreated the 
reptile, rebreathed into its form the 
breath of life, reanimated its being with 
the horrible instinct of its kind. Took- 
ing down to where he had last gazed up- 
on it, he refashioned its dark form out 
of the night, shuddered at the scarlet 
tongue darting in and out of the unop- 
ened mouth, fascinated himself with the 
glitter of the horrible eyes, the eyes 
which were to him like the eyes of sin, 
the eyes of hate, the eyes of death. He 
stood entranced, immovable, enthralled. 

The moon came out from behind a 
bank of clouds which had obscured it 
entirely. William Haddon looked upon 
the ground and smiled to himself. There 
was nothing—absolutely nothing, to re- 
eall the affair of the afternoon, which 
was of so little consequence to most peo- 
ple, yet was so fraught with emotion to 
him. He turned and walked slowly back 
to the house he had left five miles be- 
hind him less than a short hour ago. 

“Eeogh, I’m tired.’ He dropped into 
a chair, stretched himself, and yawned. 
With an effort he pulled himself together 
and got up. 

“T shall go to bed,’ he thought, and, 
taking up a candle from the table, he 
lighted it and went into his room. He 
sat down on the side of the bed and 
passed his hand wearily over his fore- 
head and his eyes. Once again he yawned, 
and stretching himself he leaned back 
on the pillow. 

“Eeogh, that’s good,” he murmured to 
himself. “I’ll-rest for five minutes before 
I undress myself.” He raised his feet on 


anxiously, “let’s talk of something else, | t© the bed, kicked off his shoes, stretched 


if I can’t think of something else.” 
Though he offered to talk of something 
else he rode on in silence, and when he 
got home he dismounted and went to his 
own room. Half an hour later he had had 


veranda, and no one seeing him would 
have imagined he had been so strongly 
moved only a little while before. 

To all outward appearances he had re- 
covered his self-control, yet if anyone 
could have looked into his soul it would 
have been as easy to see that he was 
completely unstrung as it is to see the 
waves running high just after a storm 
is over. 

As he stood looking up into the be- 
jeweled sky the door of the farther end 
of the veranda opened, and his white-tur- 
baned servant made his appearance. 
“The sahib’s dinner is served.” He went 
into th» room to find Waring waiting 
for him, and the two sat opposite each 
other. 

“My ride has made me as hungry as a 
hunter,” said Waring, as he helped him- 
self. “Awfully good to-night, these cur- 
ried eggs, old man,” he said, looking at 
Haddon, as the latter refused the prof- 
fered dish. 

“No, I can’t eat.” He rose from 
table and walked abruptly away. 
can’t eat.” 

“What! Still thinking of x 

“Yes, yes; don’t talk of it.” Haddon 
interrupted, vehemently. “It’s bad 
enough to think; don’t talk of it. If 
you had brought that cursed dead snake 
back with you I believe I should have 
gone half out of my senses.” 

Waring checked a natural impulse to 
tell his friend that he had had the snake 
brought back, for he saw what effect the 
announcement would have on him. In- 
stead he said, “Have a drop of brandy; 
that’ll pull you together. Why, man 
alive, if you go on like this you'll be out 
of your mind before the morning,” and 
he laughed to chase away the fears of 
his friend. 

“Oh, I’m all right enough, old man. 
It’s only the disgust of the thing that’s 
sickened me. Of course, I know I’m an 
ass to let it affect me like this, and ev- 
erybody’d say it’s all stupid foolishness, 
but I can’t help it. I can’t help it any 
more than Lord Roberts. can help being 
affected by a cat, and goodness knows a 
eat’s harmless enough in all conscience. 
Yet, if there’s one anywhere in the 
neighborhood, he is almost in a frenzy 
until it is removed. But we won’t talk 
of it any more, we'll talk of something 
else,” he added, forgetting entirely that 
he had said the same thing only a little 
while before as a prelude to lapsing into 
silence 

Just as happened when they were rid- 
ing, the conversation somehow _ jan- 
guished, and they did not exchange an- 
other word as they sat and smoked to- 


the 
“uy 





' gether for close on two hours. 


“Well, ’'m going to turn in.” Waring 
looked at his watch. “It’s half-past ten 
and I’m tired. Good-night, old man.” 

“Good-night,” and Haddon was left 
alone. He smoked; and as the blue 
wreaths of smoke curled upward they 
seemed his excited imagination to 
take on the shape of a snake—the sway- 
ing, undulating, writhing form of a 
snake 

He got up and began to walk restless- 
ly to and fro. “I’m a fool,” he said, half 
aloud, irritated at his own thoughts, 
which forced him to seek relief in speech 
“A fool,’ and he began to walk more 
rapidly than before. A strange restless 


to 


ness’ was upon him, a need tor movement 

though to find relief from himself, to 

benumb his brain with the obsession of 

incessant pacirg up and down the room 

The confinement of the place, the con 

| stant turning, set his nerves on edge 
rhe fever in } 


is brain was too much for 


wanted to feel the ] 


coo!) night 


himself un 


him. Tle 


ur upon brow. to feel 


} 
his 


trammelled by the confinement of the 
four walls, so that he could go on and 
on and on until he vuuld drown his ex 
citement in fatigue, leave his thoughts 
behind in the rapidity of his motion. It 
was so overpowering an emotion that it 
dominated him to the exclusion of every 
thing It never oceurred to him that 
he might be running headlong into the 
very danger from which he always took 
such precautions to escape that he 


might tread in the darkness upon a snake 
before he could possibly be aware of its 
presence Even had he thought 
a thing the all-compelling need of move 


of such 


ment rapid, vigorous, exhausting 

would have trodden down his fear and 
sent him if the night With the 
next turn that bro iim to the doo 


— 


his tired body, smoothed out the fur- 
rows of his troubled brain, and a raptur- 
ous languor crept over him. He pulled 


up a light silk rug that lay at the foot. 


of the bed, covered himself with it, and, 
making up his mind that the next min- 
ute he would get up and go properly to 
bed, he fell asleep. 

In his sleep his brain, set free from the 
imprisonment of his will, traveled back- 
wards through the events of the day. 
He saw himself sitting in his room ad- 
ministering justice to the native prison- 
ers brought before him, sifting the little 
grains of truth out of the plentiful chaff 


- of lies as each side outlied the other. 


He saw himself settling down to hear 
the case of Ram Koosh Basha. Once 
more he heard the Indian’s passionate 
threat of vengeance, and once more he 
gazed on the dark face distorted with 
hatred and with vengeance. He saw re- 
flected, as in a glass, his smile of con- 
tempt at the man’s threats as the war- 
ders removed him from his presence. He 
saw himself mount his horse and start 
with his friend for the daily ride into 
the country before going home to dinner. 

He saw once more the snake across 
the road, and started in his sleep. The 
next instant he was as wide awake as 
if it were noon instead of midnight. 
There was a strange sensation of weight 
about his feet. 

“They must have gone to sleep,” he 
thought. “I shall have to get up and 
walk about to set the blood circulating 
again.” 

Before he moved his feet he looked 
down, and by the light of the candle 
glimmering through the darkness he saw 
looking toward him two shining spots of 
light. 

Without the action of his will his eyes 
distended until he could feel the muscles 
strained. 

He felt his body grow hot and cold in 
turns. 

He felt his flesh begin to creep. his 
hair to stand on end, as, through the 
darkness, his distended eyes, starting 
from the double point of light, traced 
out the lissom coil on coil of a serpent 
lying on his feet at the foot of the bed. 

William Haddon lay fascinated by the 
sight, his brain awake with fear, his 
heart alive with horror, his body aflood 
with loathing, a cold sweat chilling him 
from the crown of his head to the sole 
of his feet. His every sense was strained 
tc the utmost of its perception, his every 
nerve was at the extreme limit of its 
tension, as he lay motionless, watching, 
waiting, listening. As he watched he 
saw the red tongue dart out of and into 
the unopened mouth. As he waited he 
felt the heavy coils upon his feet begin 
to uncoil. As he listened he heard a gen- 
tle hissing through the silence and the 
stillness. 

William Haddon felt his heart beating 
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Learn Things of Value. 

Where one has never made the experi- 
ment of leaving off coffee and drinking 
Postum it is still easy to learn all about 
it by reading the experiences of others. 

Drinking Postum is a pleasant way to 
get back to health. A man of Lancaster, 
Pa., says: “My wife was a victim of ner- 
vousness and weak stomach and loss of 
appetite for years, and was a physical 
wreck; although we resorted to numer- 
ous methods of relief, one of which was 


a change from coffee to tea, it was all 
to no purpose. 
“We knew coffee was causing the 


trouble, but could not find anything to 
take its place and cure the diseases un- 
til we tried Postum Food Coffee. In two 
veeks’ time after we quit coffee and used 
Postum almost all of her troubles had 
disappeared as if by magic. It was truly 
wonderful. Her nervousness was all 
gone, stomach trouble relieved, appetite 
improved, and, above all, a night’s rest 
was complete and refreshing. 

“This sounds like an exaggeration, as 
it all happened so quickly, but we are 
prepared to prove it. Each day there is 
improvement for the better, for the Pos 
tum is 


undoubtedly strengthening her 
and giving her rich, red blood and 
renewed life and vitality. Every particle 
of this good work is due to Postum and 


to drinking Postum in place of coffee.” 
Name given by Postum Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich 

Ice cold Postum, with a dash of lemon, 
is a delightful for warm days. 

Send for particulars by mail of exten- 
sion of time on the $7,500 cooks’ contest 
for 735 money prizes 
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in his throat, throbbing in his temples, 
bursting at his eyes as he lay there with 
the weighty terror coiling on his feet, 
the sickening horror looking in his eyes, 
and the knowledge that perhaps only a 
few seconds stood between him and the 
only form of death he feared, the disfig- 
uring horror his whole soul loathed. 

William Haddon lay still, his very be- 
ing congealed, enucleated into the horror 
of the moment. He heard nothing else, 
he saw nothing else, he felt nothing else 
but the hissing, hissing, hissing in the si- 
lence, the two eyes glimmering throtgh 
the darkness, and the lissom coil on coil 
pressing on his feet. . 

Another instant the dark head rose 
and swayed. Slowly, gently, softly it 
moved from side to side, and as it moved 
and swayed his eyes moved too. 

What should he do? 

If he attempted to get up he knew his 
sudden movement would disturb the 
snake and it would strike. If he lay still 





The head raised itself higher as the in- 
most coil unwound itself, and as the 
creature swayed in a gradually widening 
are he could see the red tongue darting 
out and in, he could hear the hissing, 
hissing, hissing in an increasing tone. 

William Haddon’s eyes were riveted 
on the eyes in the undulating, swaying 
head. His body was as cold as marble, 
and as bereft of life for all the move- 
ment of which it was capable. Only his 
eyes moved as the snake’s eyes moved. 


Through the closed shutters there came 
a glint of moonlight that fell across the 
room and broke the spell which bound 
his eyes. Intently as he watched the 
swaying head he became conscious for 
the first time since he woke that there 
was a door to his room, a means of es- 
cape if he could only reach it. 


If he could only reach it! How 
many steps between his bed and the 
door, between the bed on which he lay 
and the means of safety, between the 
thing on his feet and the way of escape? 

The moonbeam vanished. 

Slowly, gently, softly, in the darkness, 
illuminated by the glimmer of the candle, 
swayed the undulating head, darted in 
and out the two-forked tongue, as 
through the silence came the deadly hiss- 
ing, hissing, hissing. Upon his feet Wil- 
liam Haddon felt the coils grow tense as 
the serpent drew back ready for its 
strike. 

.Now or never; that was his chance of 
life. Now or never; that was his mo- 
ment of escape. Now or never, and in 
another instant he knew there would 
come a flash of living lightning, a pain- 
less puncture of his skin, and then—— 

Gathering together the edge of the 
rug in his two hands he sprang forward, 
drawing his feet up under him, and 
crushed the rug over the swaying head 
and the coiled-up body pointed witi 
death. The next instant—almost the 
same instant—he sprang off the bed. 

He struck the table by his side. There 
was a rattle, a crash. The room was 
plunged in darkness. The glimmering 
candle had gone out. He had knocked 
the candlestick over. He stood immov- 
able with terror. Hot and cold his blood 
surged through his frame. 


He strained his eyes; he could see 
nothing. 
He strained his ears and heard the 


angry hissing, hissing, hissing of the un- 
seen terror that lay coiling in the dark- 
ness. That sound recalled him to him- 
self. 

If he could reach the door! 

But between him and the door was the 
thing he feared—the thing of degrada- 
tion, the thing of death. Only by the 
light of the candle could he have seen 
where it was and have escaped it, and 
he had put the candle out. 

If he moved forward it would be cer- 
tain death. If he stood where he was it 
would be certain death. 

Another instant he had bounded up on 
to a chest of drawers at the other end of 
the room. 

Through the darkness he strained his 
eyes to try to discern the outline of tne 
undulating form as he crouched farther 
and farther from the edge, up close 
against the wall. 

He could not. 

Through the silence he strained his 
ears that he might try to locate the 
place in which the dread horror spoke its 
message of death. 

He could not. 

The hissing had ceased. As he crouched 
against the wall he could feel the blood 
distend his lips, the icy touch of his fin- 
gers strike cold upon his palms; he could 
hear the life-throb of his heart beat into 
his brain. Was it the knell of death? 

He drew closer still into the wall. His 
knee slipped on the polished surface of 
the chest of drawers and made a creak- 
ing sound — once, twice, three times. 
Would the reptile hear it and be guided 
to where he was? 

If he only had something with which 
to defend himself—a stick, a stone, some- 
thing, anything—only not to stand wait- 
ing in the silence for the cold kiss of 
that degraded mouth which meant his 
death! 

Should he ery out? 

If he did, before his cries could awaken 
his sleeping friend and servants and they 
came, his call might have guided the 
serpent to his place of refuge, and his 
cry for help would have been only his 
own summons to death. No, better be 
silent. 

What was that noise. 

Was it the serpent striking in anger at 
the shutter of the window on the other 
side of the room? If only the candle 
were alight! If only he had a match! If 
only it were not so dark! 

How cold Mechanically he 
turned up the collar of his dinner jacket, 
and with his left hand drew the lapels 
across his ehest. 

If only he could see! 

That noise again! 

He held his breath, he scarcely breathed; 
only through the parched lips of his open 
mouth a little stream of air came and 
went. So he sat, crouched upon the 
chest of drawers, his right hand hold- 
ing the lapels of his coat across his 
chest, his left hand holding his feet lest 
they should move, his eyes glued on the 
window through which the sound came. 

\ ray of moonlight flickered through 
the room. What was that swaying sha 
by the window? 

Was it the nameless thing he dreaded? 

Was it the undulating head? 

Was it——? 

No; there on the floor, by the bed, 
extended at full length, lay the serpent 
from which he had managed to es ‘ape. 

The moonbeam vanished 

What was that undulating thing that 
looked so like a serpent in the dark? 

He looked again; a hand and 


he was! 
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dark-skinned, glistening arm, and naked! 

Slowly the window opened, softly and 
gently, without a sound. 

“An Indian dog with theft for his in- 
centive!” 

William Haddon watched the window 
with a new-born interest, heedless for 
the moment of the living poison which 
lay only a few yards from the place on 
which he crouched. 

Slowly the window opened, still silent- 
ly, without a sound. A naked foot came 
in, a naked leg; another foot and leg, 
and in another moment, silhouetted 
against the sky, William Haddon saw 
the face and form of Ram Koosh Basha, 
in his mouth a long, pointed knife of 
steel. 

Slowly, softly, silently the Indian tet 
himself down to the floor. From his 
mouth he took the knife in his strong 
right hand, and, stooping, he crept down 
round the foot of the bed, the knife in 
hand, his right arm swaying just as the 
snake had swayed, and, like it, armed 
with death. 

Slowly, softly, silently the Indian 
moved up to the side of the bed. With 
a sudden movement like a flash of light- 
ning the hand struck out. William Had- 
don saw an indescribable suspicion of 
light upon the blade, and the next in- 
stant heard it cut its way through the 
covering of the bed on which he had been 
lying. 

“The hand of vengeance!” hissed the 
man—“the hand of vengeance!” And he 
stabbed again. 

Another instant and a shriek of an- 
guish rent the silence of the night; a 
scream of terror, a scream of pain, a 
scream of horrible awakening to an un- 
imagined horror. 

A scream, and then another scream. 

William Haddon, his every sense alert 
to seek out the meaning of the slightest 
sound, realized at the very first scream 
what had happened. He knew that in 
the darkness the man had stepped upon 
the extended body of the snake lying by 
the bed, and that the creature, terrified, 
perhaps, and seeking to defend itself, or 
angry and eager to attack, had reared its 
head and struck, its loathsome month, 
tinctured with death, touching the hu- 
man skin with its poisoned kiss. 

Through the open window the light 


| that was not light, the ghostly radiance 


of the hidden moon, not concealing yet 
not revealing that on which it shone, 
came into the room. 

William Haddon sat with parched lips 
and open mouth watching the half-con- 
cealed yet half-revealed things on the 
floor by the side of the bed: the man 
writhing in anguish, the serpent writhing 
in triumph, the snake’s body coiled 
around the man’s leg, the man’s arm 
coiled around the snake. 

A scream, another scream. 

And through the open window the 
white light of the moon lighted up the 
forms with an unearthly light. 

William Haddon in the shadow, unre- 
vealed by the black clothes he wore, 
looked down and saw the eyes of Ram 
Kcosh Basha. The vengeance that had 
filled them when last he gazed upon 
them had died out, and in its place a 
flame of terror blazed. 

Swiftly the serpent swayed from side 
to side, held in the Indian’s convulsive 
grasp as he strove to keep the swaying 
head from striking Once more at his 
body. Hoarsely the man’s breath came 
and went as he writhed in pain, and with 
his orher hand strove to unwind the ser- 
pent from his thigh. 

A rainute passed, two minutes passed, 
and William Haddon sat transfixed at 
the urequal battle going on beneath his 
feet, the battle of the vanquished with 
the victor, the battle of the dying with 
death. 

A minute, two minutes. 


To William Haddon watching it might | 


have been eternity. 

It was eternity. 

With a sudden inspiration the Indian, 
still holding the snake’s neck with his 
right hand, let go its body with his left 


and picked up the knife with which he: 


had sought to kill the man who had that 
day sat in judgment on him, and with a 
quick sweep cut off the serpent’s head. 
“The hand of vengeance!” he cried, as 
the coil unloosed about his leg. 
To William Haddon, at the other end 


of the room, the last syllable of the ! 
word came up like a hiss, and Ram | 


Koosh Basha fell back unconscious. 
Another moment the corridor was alive 
with clattering feet. 
“What was the matter that you 
screamed like .that?” George Waring, 
followed by the startled servants, bear- 


ing lamps in their hands, came rushing | 
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into the room. 

William Haddon pointed to the head- 
less serpent on the ground and the dying 
man by its side. 

“The hand of vengeance!” and he fell 
fainting on the floor—‘Strand Maga- 
zine.” 
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or call at 691-2 Yonge street when de- 
siring information about the New York 
Central Railway. Splendid service to 
New York, Boston and points east. 
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Shirt waists and dainty 
linen are made delightfully 
clean and fresh with Sun- 
light Soap. 
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Thacker's | A superior Skin Food 


Creme Are you looking for a 
Veloutee reliable cream for the 
face? Thacker’s Creme 


Veloutee has just been 
put on the market after 
two years’ private sale. 
In jars 60c. and $1.00. 
For Sale by all 
druggists. 
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Near many of our newly-formed 
firesides may be found Rosevear's 
bridal pictures.—-They are the 


best memento of that happy 
event a bride can possess. 
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TORONTO, ONT. 
We teach Gregg Shorthand, which is 
easy to learn, easy to write and easy to 
read. Catalogue and all particulars free. 


J,.W. WESTERVELT, Chartered Accountant, Principal. 








TO BE CLOTHED IN AIR 
YOU SHOULD WEAR 


“AERTEX” 


Lisle Mesh United Garments.... $2.00 
Cellular Shirt, linen neckband. .. 7.25 
White Washing Vest, with Cellular 

back and lining 
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85 KING STREET WEST 


Underwear Specialists. TORONTO 


A Straight Discount of From 
15 to 50 Per Cent. Off All Our 
Furniture Stock at Our Annual 


July Sale. 


We are now nearing the middle of the greatest July 
Furniture Sale that we have ever held. We are clearing 
more stock and are giving a larger discount off than at 


any previous one. 


Our furniture is renowned through- 


out Canada as being of the highest grade. Comfortable, 


durable and artistic, it is unexcelled by any. 


The home 


buyer who misses this sale will lose money by doing so. 


John Kay, Son & Co., Limited 


36-38 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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BABY’S OWN 
SOAP - 


roughness 
skin and chapping. 


prevents of the 


Best for toilet and nursery use. 935 
ALBERT TOILET SOAP CO., Mfrs. MONTREAL. 


ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY. 


Genuine 
Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills. 


Must Bear Signature of 


a a 


See Fac-Simile Wrapper Below. 








Very small and as easy 
to take as sugar. 


FOR HEADACHE. 


FOR BILIOUSNESS. 


ITTLE 
IVER 
PILLS. 


GunnTCDE MUST HAVE MATURE, 
urely Vegetable, Arr 2eoe’ 


CURE SICK HEADACHE. 


FOR TORPID LIVER. 
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SUPERB ALE 
INVIGORATING PORTER 
DELICIOUS HALF-AND-HALF 


Coscrave Brewery Co. 


NIAGARA ST., TORONTO 


And of ail License Holders 
Telephone Park 140 
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Standard Brands: 


India Pale Ale 
Amber Ales 
Half - and - Half 
Extra Stoutvt 


In Wood and Bottle 


BREWED BY 


JSoronto Brewing 





Toronto 












O’Keefe’s Special 


FPS OVSESSLSHOTROBOIY 


Turn It 
Upside 


Down 


—DRINK IT ALL 
—NO DREGS 
—NOT CARBONATED 





The success attained in 
the short time this Ale has 
been before the public is 
unprecedented. 

A single trial will con- 
vinos, 

To be had at all hotels 
and dealers. 


The O'KEEFE BREWERY CO. 


OF TORONTO, Limited 
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hold of a rattlesnake, and calmly killed 
it with a ruler. : 
* 


An automobile speedway forty feet 
wide, enclosed by hedges and wire fences, 
is planned to run the whole length of 
Long Island, New York—from Black- 
well’s Island Bridge to Montauk Point, 
one hundred and twelve miles. The road 
will cost fifteen thousand dollars a mile, 
or nearly seventeen hundred thousand 
dollars in the aggregate. 

* 


People who seek to recover damages 
fer incapacitating accidents should keep 
away from the photographer. In a case 
which came up recently in New York 
the plaintiff asked for five thousand 
dollars as payment for injuries which, he 
asserted, had rendered him unable to do 
any but the lightest kind of work. The 
defendant offered as evidence a set of 
photographs, the date of which was 
proved to be later than that of the al- 
leged accident, in which the plaintiff was 
shown in the act of carrying a lounge, a 
bureau and a dining-table on his back 
from a moving-wagon to his house. 
judge decided that he had no ease. 

* 


The 


In the coming great World’s Fair in St. 
Louis, to commemorate the consumma- 
tion of the Louisiana purchase, there is 
to be no woman’s department. This is 
by no means to say that women and wo- 
men’s work are not to be represented. 
Far from it. It is simply that no dis- 
tinction will be made between the work 
of women and that of men. Miss Flor- 
ence Haywood, the only woman on the 
board of commissioners, says that her sex 
has emerged from the age of jams, pickles 
and embroideries, and considers that the 
best compliment which can be paid to 
women is to display their work side by 
side with that of men, and her idea has 
prevailed with the other commissioners. 

* 


Not being satisfied with making for- 
tunes as handwriting experts, some men 
now claim that they can tell the differ- 
ence between typewritten sheets done by 
different operators. In a recent law case, 
where a long typewritten document was 
in question, it was alleged that one of 
the pages included had been substituted 
for another sheet. Although to a casual 
eve all the sheets seemed to be the work 
of one hand, experts showed that the 
spacing was quite different, especially 
between the end of one sentence and the 
beginning of another, and on the substi- 
tuted sheet the new paragraphs began in 
quite a different position on the lines, ; 
right and firm. And the punctuation was 
wholly different. The experts were un- 
able to trace the person who had done 
the bogus typewriting, but they agreed 
that it was a young woman, and only a 
beginner at typewriting; that she was 
nervous, not very strong, and that her 
education was only moderately good. 





Near-Sighted. 





I will have to get stronger 
glasses. I can’t see to read any more.” 
—‘Judge.” 


“Gracious! 





A Pertinent Query. 


Farmer Summergrass—Dod blinged if 
I'd ever believe it ud be so foggy in New 
York ’f I hadn’t see it. What’s the mat- 
ter with your machinery anyway? 

New Yorker—What do you mean? 

Farmer Summergrass—Why, you talk 
so much about your skyscrapers—now 
why don’t the blamed things work?— 
“Four Track News.” 


ce a A EN A AR NR 


Slow Starvation. 


The Dyspeptic’s Diet Leaves no Chance fo4 
Regaining Strength. 


The dyspeptic who starves body and 
brain because food will not digest has no 
chance to get strong again because bod- 
ily strength cannot be built up except 
on food that will digest. 

That is the mission of Grape-Nuts, 
which any dyspeptic ean digest, and 
which will begin to build up and nourish 
at once. 

A Wisconsin man says: “For the last 
seven years I have been a great sufferer 
with stomach trouble, and for 18 months 
I could not eat or drink anything, not 
even a spoonful of milk, without great 
suffering. 

“Tt seemed I had tried every remedy 
in the world and I had given up all hopes 


of ever getting better when a friend | 


advised me to eat Grape-Nuts food. | 
was just about too much discouraged to 


do so, for I expected to die, and all my | 


friends expected I would, too, but | 
finally did send for a sample box, and 


when it came I was so weak I could not j 


turn over in bed. 

“Then I began to take the Grape-Nuts, 
just a little bit at first, moistened with 
hot milk, and from this time I began to 
grow stronger, and before I had finished 
the fourth package I could eat and 
drink anything I wanted, and it did not 
hurt me in the least. So the right food 
helped me to health, after everything 
else had failed. 

“Experience, actual use, proves abso 
lutely the great power of the scientific 
food Grape-Nuts.” Name given by Pos- 
tum Company, Battle Oreek, Mich. 

Send for particulars by mail of exten- 
sion of time on the $7,500 cooks’ contest 
for 735 money prizes. 


Curious Bits of News. 
A Montana school teacher picked up 
from under her desk what she thought 
was a leather strap. She found she had 


and the letters were shaky, instead of up- 


Miss Johnson should have given her new 
volume its name from this very inferior 
performance must remain a mystery, un- 


: eolor are good cards at the one 


However, there are some capital verses 


| 
MOM 





Among the Canadian Poets. 
HARLES G. D. ROBERTS is a 


consummate and _ satisfying 
artist whether in  prese or 
verse. His work is always 


spontaneous, vagrant, but nev- 
er careless. It is true that “an ounce of 
mother is worth a pound of clergy,” but 
in Roberts’ literary make-up there are 
both elements, the one supplementing 
the other. He has temperament, but also 
technique, and while writing his heart 
into his work he does not forget that in 
the perfection of detail—what Tennyson 
called the “polishing process”—lies half 
of literary success. Roberts’ new book 
of verse, “The Book of the Rose”’—poems 
collected together from a dozen of the 
leading magazines—strikingly exemplifies 
both the temperament and the technique 
of this rarely versatile author, who 
though domiciled in the United States 
still claims Canada as his country and 
is proudly claimed by us in return. “The 
300k of the Rose” is in two parts. The 
first contains a series of exquisite love 
poems; the contents of the second are 
miscellaneous verses. A single quotation 
from each will suffice to show the quality 
of the work: : 


THH ROSE’S AVATAR. 


There grew a rose more wonderful 
Than ever Saadi sang. 
Its loveliness occult and 
A rapture and a pang. 
Its petals had the pulsing touch 

That shakes the blood with fire. 

Its warm deeps were the avatar 

Of unassuaged desire. 

Hid scents and hushed seraglio dreams 
Were in its subtle breath, 

The madness of the Maenad’s joy, 

The tenderness of death. : 

Its soul was all the mystic East, 

Its heart was all the South— 


strange, 


Till love and tears transmuted it 
To the dark rose of thy mouth. 
THH AIM. 


O Thou who lovest not alone 

The swift success, the instant goal, 
But hast a lenient eye to mark 
The failures of the inconstant soul, 


Consider not my little worth— 

The mean achievement, scamped in act, 
The high resolve and low result, 

The dream that durst not face the fact. 


3ut count the reach of my desire. 
Let this be something in thy sight: 
I have not, in the slothful dark, 

Forgot the Vision and the Height. 
Neither my body nor soul 

To earth’s low ease will yield consent. 
I praise Thee for my will to strive. 

I bless Thy goad of discontent. 


my 





As aesthetic in outward form as in its 
contents, “The Book of the Rose” is one 
of the choice things of the year’s book- 
making and a great credit to the print- 
ers in Boston and the Canadian publish- 
ers, the Copp, Clark Company (Limited) 


verse is by the well-known Indian poet- 
ess and elocutionist, Miss E. Pauline John- 
son, and is brought out by Messrs. 
George N. Morang & Co. Its title, “Ca- 
nadian-Born,” is derived from the first 
piece in the book, a truculent expression 
of Canadian prejudice and provincialism 
as distinguished from broad and worthy 
patriotism, and like several other pieces 
in the book, having the ear-marks of 
Kipling’s style, but not the virility and 
variety of Kipling’s thought. Just why 


less it be for the selling qualities of the 
phrase. There are many other poems in 
the sixty-odd pages of this book infin- 
itely superior from every point of view 
to “Canadian-Born.” Indeed there are 
few not better entitled to stand in the 
forefront and give to the collection a 
name, 
evidently not writing as good verse ss 
she once did. There is nothing in these 
pages to equal some of the earlier poems 
which made her reputation before she 
turned entertainer and came in contact 
with the taste of the groundlings. In 
reading such pieces as, for instance, “Ca- 
nadian-Born,” “Beyond the Blue,” “The 
Riders of the Plains,” it is only necessary 
to recall that Miss Johnson has toured 
the West as a_ reciter, 
criginal compositions with 


However, Miss Johnson is E 

| 

and that] 

flamboyant | 

night stands on the prairie. To write 

these pieces was good business, to recite 

them was (let us hope) still better busi- 

ness, but to tie them up for good to a 

hard-earned and not wholly invaluable 

literary reputation by gathering , them 

together in a book which East and West 

alike will see and sample, is surely 
neither good business nor good taste. 


in Miss Johnson’s new book, notwith- 
standing the general falling off from ner 
former standards. She can still voice 
with eloquence the tragedy and pathos 
of the redman’s fate, as in “The Corn- 
Husker;” she can still draw with unerr- 
ing skill the bold outlines of a word pic- 
ture, as in “Silhouette;” and as in “Give 
Us Barabbas” she can demonstrate her 
She js not 
ill at ease in “vers de societe,” as exem- 
plified in “Lady Lorgnette.” Neither has 
she lost her power of responding to Na- 
ture’s moods. But what is apparent in 
ja work is a general carelessness not 


mastery of poetic invective. 


“ 


hitherto found there, a disposition to be 
easily satisfied if not positively slipshod. 
And to those who knew and admired 
Miss Johnson’s verse at its best. the pres- 
ent volume of poems can therefore only 
bring a sense of disappointment. 

Arthur Stringer, whose poem “Hephaes- 
tus” was recently published in London 
by Grant Richards, the English publish- 
er, finds his volume meeting with un- 
| lcoked-for success abroad. The 
“Times” speaks of it as showing more 
original thought than any of the recent 
volumes of verse it reviewed, with 
the one possible exception of Mr. Zang- 
will’s. The Thunderer on to 
that Mr. Stringer’s expression “is always 


has 


goes 


which is acknowledged to be “always 
consistently dignified and musical,” ‘s 
described by the critic as “the work of a 
fine gift carefully cultivated.” Dr. Beat- 
tie Crozier, the author of the well-known 


Another interesting book of 


London | 


sav | 


5 





respect do I find his work inferior.” , The 
critic of the London “Globe,” after giv- 
ing the substance of the three long 
poems making up the little volume, says: 
All three pieces are in blank verse, 
which is not only technically good, but 
shot through with genuine feeling and 
fancy. This is a little book for which 
room may well be found on all library 
shelves.” The Glasgow “Herald” criiic 
writes: “The subjects of the three poems 
in this little book, to which lovers of 
good verse will be attracted, have been 
treated scores of times, but they remain 
as fresh as ever, at least to the poet‘c 
imagination. They lose nothing in the 
hands of Mr. Stringer, whose blank verse 
is of fine quality, and will commend itself 
as much to the commoner as to the cul- 
tured reader. To our taste, however, 
the most fascinating of the three is that 
which pictures the closing days of Sap- 
pho, 2510 years ago.” = 





The following are the verses which 
William Wilfred Campbell, one of our 
poets, read over the grave of the late 
Nicholas Flood Davin, another, when the 
memorial to the latter was recently un- 
veiled in Beechwood Cemetery, Ottawa: 


NICHOLAS FLOOD DAVIN. 
Nature the mother hath her seas, 
Her lakes, her vales, her mountain rifts, 
And to her various sons she gives 
Her various gifts. 


To one the power of mighty mind, 
To sway, to forge a people’s chain, 
And to another but to bear 
A life-long pain. 


To one rare soul her magic lore 
Of will, keen insight, prophecy; 
To do, to dare, and change all things 
Beneath tha sky. 


Unto another to console, 
To raise and succor, aid and heal 
Those wounded ones who blindly drive 
Fate’s grinding wheel. 


Not singly gifted was this man, 
No simple furrow his to plow; 

But with a burden of gifts the mother kind 
Did him endow. 


The piercing wit, the splendid form, 
The poet lip, the flashing eye, 

And all that magic power of seul 
That will not die. 


Not his to rule with subtle skill, 
To plot, to plan with fertile brain; 
But with rare charm of mind and voice 
To hold and chain. 


Here where he sleeps we rear this stone, 
Memorial of his spirit’s force; 

This valiant knight whom death alone 
Could dare unhorse 

Alone he moved amid our clan, 

A genial alien in our waste, 

The courtly relic of an age 

Of finer taste: 

When kindly satire forged her darts, 

And wit and learning leaned to ryhme; 

And polished sentences were more in 

vogue 

And less a crime. 


Courteous and manly, child of that 


Rare charm old Erin grants her sons; 
With all that humorous’ touch with 


which she dowers 
Her rarer ones. 


Not his to raise prophetic voice, 

To sear the soul with flaming brand; 
He stood for culture, genial, kind, 

In our new land’ 


Where Force, oft’ naked, often clothed 
In ruder garments than is meet, 
Doth in grave senate halls parade, 

As in the street. 


Yea, he is gone, departed hence: 
When shall our halls another find? 
His kindly satire, scintillating wit, 
His classic mind. 


And o’er his grave Canadian 
Canadian grief, a garland throws; 
And our young muse a chaplet binds 
About hig brows. 


love, 





his faults, his virtues rare, 
hopes, to gentle heaven; 


weakness, as we do also 





To be forgiven. 


The Morang series of “Little Novels 
by Famous Authors” maintains ex- 
cellence. “Mr. Keegan’s Elopement,” by 
Winston Churchill (the American Wins- 
ton), just issued in this form, proves a 
witty and diverting story. The scene is 
laid in the Island of Madeira, where vhe | 
sole means of locomotion are grotesque 
“bulla ecartas” and sledges drawn over 
the steep and glassy lava-paved streets. 
Though the characters in the story are 
English and Yankee, there is a splash of 


its 








Miss Gannon, Sec’y Detroit | 
Amateur Art Association, tells 
young women what to do to 
avoid pain and suffering caused 
by female troubles. 


‘*T can conscientiously recommend 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound to those of my sisters 
sutfering with female weakness aud 
| the troubles which so often befall 
| women. I suffered for months with 
general weakness and felt so weary 
that 1 had hard work to keep up. I 
had shooting pains and was utterly 
miserable. In my distress I was ad- 
| vised to use Lydia E. Pinkham/’s 
Vegetable Compound, and it was 
a red letter day to me when I took the 
first dose, for at that time my restora- 
tion began. In six weeks I was a 
changed woman, perfectly well in 
every respect. I felt so elated and 
happy that I want all women who 
| suffer to get well as I did.”—- Miss 
GurLA GANNON, 359 Jones St., Detroit, 
Corresponding See’y Mich. Amateur 
Art Association. — $5000 forfeit if original of 
above letter proving genuineness canuot be producec 


It is clearly shown in_ th 
young lady’s letter that Lydia 





“History of Intellectual Development,” 
wrote of the volume: “In my judgment 
the poems are perfect of their kind, and 
if an English Stephen Phillips can make 
a great reputation through his, there is 
no reason why a Canadian Arthur String- 
the same, for in no 


{ 
| 
| 
ES and choice.” and his blank verse, 
| should not do 





Pinkham’s Vegetable Compour 
will surely cure the sufferings 
women; and when ore conside 
that Miss Gannon’s letter is on 
one of hundreds which we have, tl 
great virtue of Mrs. Pinkham’s med 
cine must be admitted by all. 














PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


BUFFALO 








GOLD MEDAL 





AWARDED 


LABATT’S 


ALE and PORTER 


SURPASSING ALL COMPETITORS 














BYRRH 


TONIC 


Palatable and inviting. By 
digestive and restorative. 
and appetizer. 


WINE 


rrh is a valuable tonic, 


An admirable pick-me-up 


At Wine Merchants and Druggists. 





HupDON, HEBERT & Co., 


MONTREAL, AGENTS. 








PAPER EDITION READY. 
CharlesG. D. Roberts 


** The Most Consummate 





has produced.”’ 


" } 


that you never have seen her. Toronto 


Paper Cover, 75c. 





literary artist that Canada 


BARBARA LADD 


‘* Barbara herself is a girl otf whom you cannot read without regretting 


ILLUSTRATED IN TINTS 


The Copp, Clark Co., limite, Publishers, Toronto 
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Cloth, $1.25 





local color to every page, and interesting 
glimpses are given of the queer civiliza- 


t 


isle. 
or a steamer-chair, nothing could be more 


t 


homeopathic prescriptions of mirth-fla 
V 
I 


offering to the public in such inviting 


| 


form. 





| 


a 


we . 
| 
| 


ion of the mountainous Mediterranean 


Yor a lazy half-hour in a hammozk 





o one’s taste and benefit than these | 


yored fiction which the Morang Com- 


any, With characteristic enterprise, are 


Conditional. 


*“Moike, will yez love me always wid 
all yer heart?” 
“Shure, unless I hov heart-failure.’ 


’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


—‘Judge.” 





His Preference. 


Wife—John, I wish you would mind } 
the baby for an hour or two. I’m going | 
down town to have a tooth pulled. Hus | 
band (inspired) —You mind the baby, my 
dear, and I'll go down town and get a 
couple of teeth pulled—The Chicago 
“News.” 








Why They Were Knighted. 





A writer in an English journal makes 
the statement that none of the titles 
recently conferred upon English men of 
letters were given them because of what 
they had accomplished in literature. Sir 
Leslie Stephen, this paper argues, was j; 
knighted on account of his connection ! 
with that great work, “The Dictionary } 
of National Biography.’ Sir Walter 
Besant never regarded his knighthood as | 
due to his fiction, but as an acknowledg- ; 
ment of his publie services in behalf of | 
authors. Sir Gilbert Parker, it is said, | 
attributes his title to his position as a} 
member of Parliament and a representa- | 
tive Canadian, and Sir Conan Doyle was | 
no doubt knighted in connection with | 
his attitude in regard to the Boer war. | 
This same writer doubts whether one of | 
the four great English authors now liv- | 
ing would be willing to add a “handle” | 
to the simplicity of his name. These are 
Meredith, Swinburne, Hardy and Spen- 
cer. Outside of Tennyson, this same | 
writer argues, no literary man has had | 
a title conferred upon him merely be- | 
cause he wrote good literature. This | 

i 
| 


sounds true, and I dare say it is. If one 
is to believe what Mr. Anthony Hope 
says in “Pilkerton’s Peerage,” titles are 
not conferred upon men of letters be- 


ture. 


. — 
Rinks—Were you ever in an automo 

bile accident? Jinks—Well, I should say! 

My wife accepted me in an automobile. 
Baltimore “American.” 
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Shoes 
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cause of their accomplishments in litera- | 


















COMFORT 


One suggests the other. 
We have a _ complete 
stock of these comfort- 
givers in white and 
gray, for children, 
misses, boys, women 
aad men. 

Prices from 60 cents 
in children’s to $3.50, in 
men’s, 

Our Goodyear Welt} Can- 
vas Boot for,Men at $2.00 


is strictly up to date for shape 


and will give entire satisfaction. 


See us for Kool Shoes. 
Patna 


ThE... 


St. Leger 


Shoe Company 


4 STORES—110, 210 YONGE (ST.. 
92, 482 QUEEN WEST, TORONTO 








Call up Park905 


to arrange little surprise parties. 


Our 


your 
brated 


fish meats are celebrated wherever 


known. Other dainty luncheons as well, 


I he finest place for summer parties. 


Mrs. Meyer’s Parlors 
SUNNYSIDE, or 1801 QUEEN WEST 
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After a Woman 


wears a pair of “HAGAR”’ shoes she 
has no use for any other make. 
Sold exclusively by 


H. & C. BLACHFORD 


i 114 Yonge Street 











At a Picnic 


fine become 


We 


We handle dainty lace 


your costume may 


soiled or stained. Send it to us. 
clean or dye it. 


gently 


R. PARKER & CO. 
Dyers and Cleaners, Toronto. 


201 and 791 Yonge St., 59 King St. West, 471 and 
1267 Queen St. West, 277 Queen St. East. 

: North 2011, Main 2143 and 1004, 
Phenes ek 
Park 98. 
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HE Toronto Canoe Club’s dinghy race for lady sailors, 
which is to be sailed on July 25, is attracting much 
attention among the sailing members of the Canoe 
Club, and several of the boys are out almost daily 
coaching their lady friends in the intricacies of the 
sailing game. There will be three or four, if not 

more, entries, and at this date it looks as if the contest is 
going to be a hot one, for the young ladies already mentioned 
as possible starters are all experts with the tiller and fre- 
quently sail alone in all weathers. 

Miss McQuillan, a sister of William McQuillan, who sails 
“Lola,” one of the fastest dinghies in the T. C. C. fleet, will 
handle her brother’s boat in the race. Miss McQuillan has 
been a dinghy sailor for several years, and those who have 
watched her say that she is almost as foxy as her brother 
and up to all the nice points of sailing. Miss Bertram, a 
sister of Robert Bertram, will, it is altogether likely, sail 
Bertram’s boat. Miss Bertram is no stranger at the tiller and 
will be strictly in the race if she makes a start. Another 
young woman who has attracted attention by her skill in 
small boats is Miss Anna Henderson. She has sailed in sev- 
eral races with George Beswick, and in one contest handled 
the boat. It was blowing hard from the east on this day and 
Miss Henderson brought the boat home in fifth place. In the 
ladies’ race Miss Henderson will probably sail another boat, 
for Beswick’s “Octoroon” can hardly be classed among the 
fast boats of the fleet. Miss Henderson had been sailing for 
five or six years, and has handled everything from a batwing 
skiff to a deep draft of the thirty-foot class. Miss Phillips, a 
sister of A. J. Phillips of “Whitecap” fame, is a sailor of no 
mean ability also, and she may be a starter in the Canoe 
Club’s race. 

To make the race really a contest of the skill and know- 
ledge of the ladies who steer the boats, the Sailing Committee 
should appoint crews for the different boats. and issue in- 
structions to them to do nothing but simply obey the orders 
of the fair skipper. In a dinghy race, a good man on the main 
sheet is as essential as a good man at the stick. The main- 
sheet man could by his handling of the canvas and advice to 
the helmsman do much to win a race of the character sched- 
uled by the Canoe Club. The object of the contest is to test 
the abilities of the young women. 

* * * 









The Toronto war canoe crew is falling into the rut which 
lost them the championship last year. Since their defeat by 
the champion Grand Trunk crew at Brockville on July Ist, the 
men have lost interest in the game and have not worked out. 
The result was that last Saturday the Orillia war canoe crew, 
which beat them hands down a year ago, repeated the dose at 
the Sturgeon Point regatta. The Toronto boys did not have 
their war canoe in the water between the A.C.A. meet and the 
Sturgeon Point regatta, with the exception of the time they 
paddled against the Argos in the Home-Comers’ regatta on 
July 4th. 

* * * 

3rodie, out in center field for the Toronto ball team, has 
been hitting the ball ever since he joined the team. White 
still continues to locate the leather, and Massey and Bruce 
are doing useful work with the stick. Louie Carr has, much 
to the surprise of the fans, developed a bit of a batting streak. 
With these five men at work with the wagon tongue, Toronto 
should hold her own or better on the trip abroad. 

. * * 

If there is one thing which awakens confidence in a boat 
intended for a trophy race, it is speed to windward. Any old 
tub with lots of canvas will run or reach, but it takes a good 
boat to go out to weather. “Strathcona’s” work on the wind 
is remarkable. Look at the trimming she gave “Merry- 
thought” on Tuesday in a race around the Island. “Merry- 
thought” is a fast boat every way you look at her. She beat 
“Strathcona” with the wind over the quarter, and held her 
with the wind abeam, but when sheets were hauled aft for a 
bit of a thresh to windward, “Merrythought,” good boat as 
she is was not in the hunt for a minute. “Strathcona” looked 
away higher than “Merrythought,” and what is more, fetched 


what she looked at and footed it as if she had a gasoline 
engine in her. She simply sailed circles around Commodore 
Jarvis’s cutter, and that, too, with sails that are not stretched 


out in good shape yet 
Give us a breeze for the cup races, and if “Strathcona” 
don’t win, why the Rochester men are welcome to the cup 


They deserve it if they have a boat that can beat “Strathcona” 
in anvthing over eight miles an hour. “Stratheona” can drift 
along pretty lively, too, but the chances are that in a light 
wind the boat from across the lake will beat her. She proved 
herself to be a very slippery critter in light winds on Long 
Island Sound. Her lofty rig helps her in zephyrs, and she has 
a pretty slippery man at the helm in Skipper Barr. Commo 
dore Jarvis, who will sail “Strathcona” in the trophy race, is 
giving the cup boat an unusual amount of attention He tries 
her at every opportunity 
. * 7 

rhe Torontos worked hard this week to get into shape to 
repeat the dose they gave the Factory Town lacrosse team 
in Cornwall a year ago. If they do not win to-day at Corn 
wall it will not be the fault of lack of condition. Strategic 
plays have been practiced all week, and these are relied upon 
to do something for them in the struggle. As the teams of 
the N.A.L.U. shape out now, Cornwall and Toronto should 
put up tle best contest of any pair of teams in the league. 


They are about evenly matched in ability, though Cornwall 
has a little advantage in coaching. 

A game between Brantford and the Torontos for early in 
August is on tap The two teams should be about evenly 
matched, and home and home games should attract much pat 


ronage Brantford, with its present team, would give the 
Torontos all the excitement they wanted in an hour’s play 
and the Rosedalers would have to play on their toes all the 
way to keep the score balanced the right way. 


CORINTHIAN. 
—- Oo 
“Do you keep a watch on your husband when he is drink 
ing?” “I tried to—but couldn’t afford it.” “Why not?” 
“He used to either lose it or pawn it.”—‘“Tllustrated Bits.” 
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: AN EXAMPLE TO THE BOYS. 
Laurier and Barden—Well, if the old folks have made up, we’ll have to follow suit. No more race prejudice. 








Lawn Bowling. 
ATURDAY last saw. the conclusion of a most success- 
ful tournament when that of the Dominion Lawn 
Bowling Association was brought to a close on the 
lawn of the R.C.Y.C., Hiawatha Island. The greatest 
interest was taken in the semi-finals and finals for 
the Walker Trophy Cup, and Secretary C. Swabey 
of the Toronto Victoria Club is to be -complimented on his 
win. He has played the same rink for four years, and per- 
severance finally landed him on top, but not without a fierce 
struggle from President H. C. Scholfield of the Guelph Club 
with his picked four. It was a close game, but Swabey’s rink 
seemed the better balanced. Had the Guelph men won, it 
would have been a popular victory, especially as Harry Schol- 
field is an old Toronto boy. The following is the score: 
Trophy Final. 
Victoria— Guelph— 
G. S. Pearcy, J. Strachan, 
E. Beatty, R. Mahoney, 
E. M. Lake, N. MacDonald, 
C. Swabey, skip......... 15 H.C. Scholfield, skip ...... 13 
By ends: 
PWEDE V as: cis. 2. Kiedis. emtaias 100013100123010200—15 
Scholfield .. - 01110001200030201 1—13 


In the Association competition the victory of the veteran 
Q. D. McCullough was greeted with cheers by his associates 
of the Prospect Park Club, as in the finals he easily disposed 
of the Mitchell rink skipped by J. L. Downey, who had the 
able assistance of “Col.” Hodge as his lead. J. S. Willison of 
the Canadas did remarkable work in the tournament, winning 
eight games and losing three. There is no bowler who has the 
interests of bowling more at heart than Mr. Willison, and 
both with pen and money has he evinoed his “esprit de corps” 
on this and every other occasion. A final win for him would 
have reached the hearts of all bowlers, but the best he cout 
do was to take second honors in the Consolation, being worsted 
by Skip Worthington of the Victorias. The latter elu. 
through Leonard and Pearcy, who. respectiveiv, won the 
single and points prizes, managed to collar the bulk of the 
prizes. It was an off year for the old club “Granite,” none of 


its representatives coming to the front. ‘The thanks of al 
the bowlers are due to President G. R. Harceraft and Secret Ty 
Swabey for the complete arrangements made which contrib- 
uted in a great measure to the success of the tournament. 
There is one feature as regards bowling which might be 
eliminated in all matches, namely, the return of false scores 





It is neither honest nor sportsmanlike for a defeated rink to 
have its score increased by consent of T 


f the winning skip. The 
vanquished should edicine like men. 


y 








take their 


LUNA. 


For Carnegie’s Consideration. 





lins, the English critic and lecturer, takes a pessim- 
istie view of the influence of free libraries as at pre- 
sent conducted. He declares: 

“They encourage habits of reading for the mere purpose 
of killing time; they form and confirm the practice of intel- 
lectual dissipation; they introduce boys and girls, and half- 
educated young men and women, to poems and fictions which, 
though not actually immoral and warranting inclusion in the 
‘Index Expurgatorius,’ inflame their passions and imaginations 
and have a most disturbing and unwholesome effect; and they 
place in their way, often with the most disastrous results, 
works on religious and moral subjects for the perusal of 
which they are not ripe. No one who keeps an eye on the 
casualties recorded in the daily papers can have failed to 
notice, not only with what increasing frequency the suicides 
of young men and even mere boys are occurring, but how 
often, in the letters and messages jus‘ifying with flippant 
sophistry their crime, we have ample testimony of the de- 
moralization caused by the perusal of works never intended 
for youth, and which but for these libraries would not have 
come into their hands. . . . The simple truth is that our 
boasted progress among the masses—I am not speaking of the 
minority of the better class, but generally—has resulted in 
little more than in exchanging one form cf dissipation for an- 
other, intellectual dram-drinking for physical, the sensational 
novel or racy skit in the free library for the tankard or quart- 
ern at the public-house bar. And the one is as bad as the 
ther. Nothing so unfits a man for the duties of life, for con- 
centration, and for healthy activity, as habitually indulging 
in this sort of. anodyne and stimulant—for it serves both pur- 
poses, and both purposes to the same demoralizing effect.” 


A T least one eminent literary man, Mr. J. Churton Col- 





Prowess in Egg-Laying. 





A suburban Philadelphia banker tells with great satisfac- 
tion a story that illustrates well the almost incredible prowess 
in egg-laying of his hens. “Some time ago,” he says, “an egg 
was left for a nest egg in the place where m:’ hens lay. This 
nest egg, the other day, hatched, and I have now one lonely 
little chick, which several dozen mothers care for. Here is 
the explanation of this miraclke: My hens are such steady 
layers that one would no sooner get off the nest egg, having 
deposited a fresh egg beside it, than another would slip on, 
and in her turn lay. Thus by dozens of different mothers the 
solitary egg was hatched. Though no one hen ‘sat’ or ‘clooked’ 
on it, nevertheless it was kept always warm, and in due time 
there stepped forth from it a lonely but vigoro.s little chick.” 
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The Plot that Failed. 


ee OING to Canada, are you?” asked a young New 

York business man of a friend about to set off 

on his vacation the other day. “Whereabouts 

in Canada are you going? To the Muskoka 

Lakes? Well, if it’s not too late I should like 

to sound a note of warning, for I’ve been there, my boy. 

Since that summer I’ve classified three things as ‘dangerous 

to trifle with’ in my dictionary—Muskoka, moonlight, and 

Canadian girls. I must tell you my experience, so you can 
profit by it and be wary. 

“I was there in August, and late in the month. The girl 
who attracted me had had a gay summer, and had all the 
accomplishments of a summer girl in excellent practice, and 
was, of course, as pretty as a picture—all Canadian girls are. 

“There was another fellow there—a confounded Toronto 
bank clerk, I think—and to my sorrow she seemed to prefer 
him to me, laughing at my swimming and paddling, and tell- 
ing me I was at my best in a ball-room. I was not perfectly 
at home in a cance, but made a pretty good showing, [ 
thought, beside her precious bank clerk, -and at the rather 
scarce dances we did have a pretty good time together, she 
and I, 

“And when she let me take her out in the moonlight on 
Lake Rosseau, with its dark pines against the sky making 
the most romantic background, she and I in a light canoe 
on the rippling water, her little brown head against my Yale 
cushion—well, my boy, you'll find out what it feels like be- 
fore you’re many weeks older, or I’m much mistaken. Of 
course, I made a fool of myself—for any man’s a fool who 
persists as I did with so little encouragement. But we did 
have a pretty nice time, only she. would continue to laugh 
at me. 

“Time went on and I had only one day’ more to spend at 
the hotel. Things were getting serious. She was offended 
with me for a faux pas I had made the day before, and evi- 
dently meant to give me the cold shoulder—and it was my 
last day. I decided on action as absolutely essential to bring 
things to a point, and after thinking it over very deeply I 
decided that she might love me if she could respect and admire 
me more than she did then. So I must compel this emotion, 
and how better, I thought, than by saving her life at the 
(apparent) risk of my own. 

“Now, I am a good swimmer, though not as fast as the 
other fellows up there, who spend long summers on the water, 
doubtless, which I have never done. They called me ‘Ferry- 
boat’ and ‘Molasses’ when we all went swimming together. 
So I determined to give the lie to their odious epithets and 
win my lady’s gratitude and admiration at one fell blow, by 
getting her out in my canoe, upsetting us both, and doing a 
grand rescue act. 

“The first and most difficult part of my plot was getting 
the girl to come out with me at all, but by being very path- 
etic about ‘my last day’ I managed that much, and my courage 
rose. 

“Where shall we go?’ I asked, when I had her in a neat, 
white dress and sunbonnet in the bow of my canoe. 

“Let us go to Port S > she replied, demurely. ‘I want 
to get a film for my camera. Is that too far? 

“‘*Nothing could be too far for me when you are with 
me,’ I answered, mentally determined, however, that our 
accident should happen before we went half the five miles 
that lay between our hotel and Port S——. 

“She smiled a little, but her manner was still cool, and she 
allowed the conversation to languish as we came out of our 
bay and turned westward up the lake. Here there was quite 
a sweep, and the waves and wind were dead against us, so 
that I had to paddle my hardest to make the boat go against 
them. Suddenly she exclaimed, ‘Let me help you,’ and in spite 
of my beseechings insisted on turning round and paddling, too. 
It did make a difference, and we went along beautifully after 
that, as her lithe body bent to the even strokes of her paddle. 
But I had only her back, and occasionally’ her profile, to look 
at, so pushed on in order to get round the next point, where 
we should turn south and so get out of the sight of our 
hotel and the neighboring islands. I wanted to do up this 
adventure brown, and have the whole landscape to our two 
selves alone, and so make my ‘declaration’ in really favorable 
surroundings. 

“We went on till we had left the point behind us and 
turned our course so that the waves came directly on our 
starboard side. The canoe was difficult to keep straight, and 
as we were both leaning over our paddles and throwing a 
good deal of weight on our own sides of the craft, it was 
scarcely necessary for me to do anything. ‘A stroke too long,’ 
as the poet says, was all that was needed, and there was a 
lurch and a splash, and over we went. 

“But through some stupidity on my part my feet got 
caught in the thwart, and when, after a moment, I managed 
to extricate myself and come up panting, my lady was col- 
lecting paddles and cushions in the most insouciant way, 
meanwhile swimming about as easily as if water were her 
natural element. 

““Are you all right?’ she called out, looking more con- 
cerned about me than I thought necessary; and with her bon- 
net and hair scarcely splashed, so calmly had she fallen in. 

“*Yes; I’m all right now. Let me help you,’ I answered, 
striking out in her direction. 

“Don’t bother about me. I can easily swim to shore. It’s 
only about a quarter of a mile. You had better right your 
canoe and put the things in before the cushions sink,’ and off 
she went, striking out with a long, easy stroke that looked 
good for twice the distance. : 

“Well, I was in a fix. I never intended to overturn the 
canoe completely in tipping the girl out, and I would not have 
done so if my wretched feet had not caught, for I had not the 
slightest idea how to right it. It looked so simple to have 
just spilled us out and then supported her with one arm while 
I rescued, paddled, et cetera, with the other—indeed, I even 
had an idea of towing the canoe by holding the painter in 
my teeth, as I had seen others do. But, alas! ‘the best laid 
schemes 0’ mice and men gang aft a-gley.’ So what could 
I expect with such a clumsy plot as mine? For though I had 
seen the girl in bathing I had no idea any woman could swim 
a quarter of a mile in her clothes. 

“But don’t you be surprised at anything Canadian girls 
do! Well, I had my hands full, trying to turn that canoe 
over without filling it with water—try it yourself some time 
—and after vainly struggling with it for ten minutes and be- 
ing unable to move it, so heavy was it, I gave up and made 
for shore, which my water witch was fast approaching with 
unabated energy. 

“Perhaps I wasn’t vexed when, on looking behind me, I 
spied a sailboat containing the bank clerk and two other men 
from our hotel bearing down upon the shore just in front of 
my companion in distress—or rather my late companion, for 
she seemed perfectly at ease. They did not deign to notice me 
till they rushed past, and then one insulting creature called 
out, ‘Hello, Ferryboat! Beaten out by a girl, eh?’ making 
me so angry that I nearly choked then and there. 

“Well, they carried her off, and were kind enough to empty 
my canoe for me and push it off in my direction. So I clam- 
bered in and paddled home by myself, a sadder and a perman- 
ently wiser man. 

“Her engagement to the bank clerk was announced that 
evening, so you may suppose I was heartily glad I had in- 
tended leaving there the next day, for I shouldn’t have cared 
about staying longer. Naturally I was the laughing-stock of 
the house, for it was impossible for me to explain. No one 
would have believed | had done on purpose a thing which 
made me cut so poor a figure. So I had to keep silent, swal- 
low my rage, and wish the young people joy into the bargain. 

“But T’ll newer try any dodge like that on a Canadian girl 
again, and don’t you. either, my boy. They’re dangerous 
game.”—New York “Tribune.” 











An Abductor’s Blunder. 





While in the frozen Aretie region in search of the North 
Pole, the Duke of the Abruzzi was told this tale of the ad- 
ventures of a young Eskimo who had secretly courted the 
daughter of an enemy. ‘The huts of the lovers were not far 
removed, but one night the terrific cold ripped a great crevasse 
in the ice, and the young man’s house was left isolated. A 
gorge one hundred feet deep and twenty feet wide separated 
it from the igloo, or hut, containing his sweetheart, but there 
was a narrow bridge of ice left across the crevasse, and this, 
the young man found, would bear his weight. Eskimos sleep 
in bags. The lover decided that he would that night cross the 
ice bridge, steal the maiden he loved, bear her to his hut, and 
then break down the bridge, so that he and she together might 
enjoy their honeymoon unmolested. He planned very success 
fully. He crept, in the dead of night, into his enemy’s hut; 
he snatched up the maiden in her sack without awaking any 
one; he bore her over the ice bridge safely, and then he opened 
the sack to embrace his bride. But, beholding its contents, he 
gave a loud cry. It was not the maiden, but her father that 
he had stolen. 
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OUR VISITORS. 


BY CANADIENNE. 





ORONTO is just now fully aware that, as a happy 
hunting ground for tourists, she is becoming in- 
creasingly popular. The months of July and Au- 
gust are almost given up to our friends from afar. 

King street belongs to any accent but our own in these days, 
and the University grounds echo to the, horn of the tourist- 
laden tally-ho. 

Most of these strangers come from the “Land of the 
Dollar,” and right royally (or should we say republicanly?) do 
they spend their shining substance. The United Stateser is 
usually a genial and hearty traveler, who desires to go every- 
where and is perfectly willing to pay well for his fun. He is 
usually decent enough to refrain from criticizing our laws 
and our ladies, although he has doubts about the freedom of 
the former and the surpassing style of the latter. But occa- 
sionally we get a Yankee of the good old kind, such as he 
who declared to Martin Chuzzlewit, “We must be cracked up 
—our backs is easy riz.’ Then, the entertainment begins at 
Lewiston, where he makes free to inquire concerning the 
Brock monument. An obliging Canadian usually gives the 
information, mentioning, if he be a properly taught Toronto 
man, that the battle of Queenston Heights was a victory for 
Canada. Then, indeed, does that immortal bird of freedom 
utter a screech that is heard all the way to the Don, and the 
deck of the “Chippewa” is cleared for action as the Yankee 
relates’ that never, never were the forces of the noble Re- 
public defeated by mortal army. He recites the deeds of 
“American” chivalry from Bunker’s Hil! to San Juan, and 
dares the British Empire to produce a Dewey or a Ulysses 
Grant. Sometimes the Canadian audience refuses to retaliate, 
but there have been occasions when a Toronto Irishman, with 
the blood of a Hughes or a Denison, has risen to refute the 
Fourth of July orator and has been known to fall with him. 
The Yankee continues on his republican way through the 
city, and searches with diligence for traces of the tyranny 
under which every monarchy must groan. He glares at the 
coat-of-arms in the House of Assembly, and would like to 
challenge the mace, if he could only find it. He boldly ap- 
plauds the Boers, and declares his love for Uncle Paul the 
Persecuted. He, of course, believes that Canada is to become 
the subuzb of the United States, and paints our progress 
under the pure and uplifting government from Washington, in 
language that makes us sigh for a vaster vocabulary than has 
been. He finally departs for the country of his beloved eagle, 
assuring us that we are not such a bad lot, if we were not so 
“darned slow.” 

But the United Stateser to regard with awe and admiration 
is the schoolma’am with a thirst for facts. When she is 
abroad in the land with a note-book it is time for the Cana- 
dian to sit up and try to remember dates and treaties. He 
had better not confuse Ridgeway with Batoche, or he will 
tell her about the wrong monuments, and she is sure to find 
out and regard him as a perverter of history. She seeks out 
the dustiest corners of the Normal School and demands to be 
told what the “busted” gentlemen are noted for. She is in- 
terested in our educational system and would like to know 
what we have done in art. She also desires to know of Cana- 
dian works of fiction containing local color, and well is it for 
the Johnnie Canuck who knows something about Sir Gilbert 
Parker, to say nothing of that worthy man, Charles G. D. 
Roberts. She would like to know why we have not an Estab- 
lished Church, and whether we approve of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ideas on the tariff. She is an exceedingly intelligent and in- 
quiring lady, but we breathe freely when she is gone, and we 
decide to read up a little concerning Canada. ; 

Then there are the English tourists, who are always with 
us, and the dear Scotch, who are pleased to approve of our 
“Sawbath,” and also of our Seagram. We do not often have 
a globe-trotting Irishman. Perhaps Paddy is too poor, or it 
may be that he has fun enough at home, and would find our 
Legislature a deadly dull affair. When the Englishman is 
good he is very, very good, and too much cannot be said of 
his charming ways. But when he is a*growler he is detest- 
able beyond all others, and creates in the colonial breast a 
desire to see him overthrown by an automobile, or done to 
death by a graphophone. His criticism is a flood of disparage- 
ment and his condescension is even worse. Nothing is saered 
to him. He has been known to call the City Hall “blawsted 
colonial,” and to deride the majesty of the Union Station. He 
informs us, every time that he takes a “tram,” that we are 
crude, uncultured and untaught—that we have no cathedrals 
and that our gentlemen are few and far between. He asserts 
that our dinners are a delusion, and that our decent roast 
beef jg even rarer than our manners. He does not know any- 
thing about our heroes and he does not want to know about 
them. He quarrels with the cabmen, storms about our muddy 
streets, and goes away leaving glad hearts behind him. 

Then there is the charming colonel from Louisville or 
Memphis, or Georgia, with his courtliness to all womankind 
and his kindly appreciation of all things Canadian, even to t he 
uttermost drop of “Canadian Club.” He has an inexhaustible 
fund of war stories and a courteous toleration of other 
people’s yarns. He does not, as a rule, linger in Toronto, but 
finds his way to Niagara-on-the-Lake, or the nice little town 
of Cobourg, where he drives along the Kingston road in a 
style that assures the townsmen that he was bred in Old 
Kentucky. 

The man from Australia is with us more frequently than 
ever. He is interested in our manufactures and agriculture 
and curious as to the tariff. Physically, he is a fine athletic 
specimen of what the Antipodes can do, and he usually makes 
friends before he leaves our picturesque water front. He has 
a softer, more English voice than belongs to the Land of the 
Maple, and he wants to know, you know, why we are so dif- 
ferent from the Old Country people. Perhaps, of all our 
visitors, we find his talk of home most interesting becaure he, 
also, belongs to the Greater Britain and comes nearer to un- 
derstanding: our place and our problems than John Bull can 
ever do. He can teach us a good deal about cricket, but 
when it comes to baseball he admits his limitations. Very 
often he is heard in slander of our climate, but that is only 
a minor offence. He is a pleasant and wide-awake gentleman 
and we are always gratified when he “stops over” on his way 
from Sydney, N.S.W., to Sydney, C.B. 

But the nicest tourist of them all (and Toronto boys will 
say Amen) is the girl from the Sunny South. She is delighted 
with everything from the Yacht Club to the Metropolitan car 
line and tells us so in that delicious voice that utterly refuses 
to recognize the letter “r.” She makes hosts of friends before 
she has been here a week, and her programme is filled to re- 
pletion at the Island dances. Whether she comes from old 
Virginia or New Orleans, she is ever a welcome visitor to To- 
ronto—the bright-eyed, smiling girl from Dixie Land. _ 

CANADIENNE. 
















































Marie Corelli's Biography. 





N its satirical review of the biography of “Marie Corelli: 

The Writer and the Woman,” by T. F. G. Coates and R. 

S. Warren Bell, the London “Daily News” thus summar- 

izes some of the eulogistic paragraphs concerning Miss 
Corelli, whose “turgid mixtures of the sensational, the super- 
natural and the sacred have no more claim to be regarded as 
literature than the advertisement in the average American 
yellow journal of someone’s unspeakable pills:” 

Indeed, Miss Corelli can afford to smile at the critics, for 
she has triumphed over them all. Her first book received four 
reviews, each about ten lines long. Her latest book was not 
issued to the press for review, but three hundred and fifty 
journals purchased the book in order to comment on it in 
obedience to the demand of their readers. “Temporal Power” 
was produced last year with a first edition of 120,000, and 
30,000 additional copies have since been printed. Mr. Glad 
stone hailed her “wonderful gift” and the “magnetism of her 
pen.” Tennyson wrote a letter of commendation to the un- 
known author of “Ardath,” “the majestic opening of which,” 
the authors somewhat unkindly remark, “is not unlike many 
of the poet’s own sublime pen pictures.” Of her first book 
one writer wrote saying it had saved him from committing 
suicide; others that the book had exercised a comforting and 
generally beneficent influence over them. Her works have 
been translated into all European languages; “Barabbas” into 
Persian, Greek and Hindustani. She is extremely popular in 
Norway and Sweden. “Vendetta” is always the vogue in Italy. 
“Were she to visit Australia or New Zealand she would re- 
ceive an almost royal welcome.” She is “thoroughly appreci 
ated by the Royal family,” and Queen Victoria, as is well 
known, demanded a complete set of her novels. “She hits 
very hard,” say the authors gleefully. “Her enemies wince 
beneath her blows and revile her in wholesale terms because 
they can not overcome her in fair combat.” 
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A girl knows she is looking her best when none of the 


other girls tell her so.-Ex 


proportions than is usually allotted to such. 


of a martyr. 
was the dreary, official church and the dreary, official service. 
Yet he never laughed—never laughed outright—at the vag- 
aries of the chaplain; but, as he said after, he felt bored, 
horribly bored. He 


jury. 


comment that I had given someone a paltry 


a child. 


ON BRANDY CREEK, MUSKOKA. 








Oscar Wilde—Was He Guilty? 
NE who knew him in prison” writes as follows 
to “Reynolds’s Weekly:” 
An ordinary cell in an ordinary prison, but 
not an ordinary prisoner who occupied it; a 
cell that contained a library of more extensive 
A prisoner who 
was tall, handsome, and of distinguished appearance, who 


ee 


sometimes smiled and appeared happy despite his sombre sur- 


roundings; who took his exercise in company with the petty 
thief, the wife-beater and the drunkard; who slept on a plank 


of hard wood, which during the day he converted into a table; 


who washed his cell out every morning uncomplainingly, and 
read books—formidable looking books—every evening. Such 
was C, 33, better known as Oscar Wilde. A man who bore 
his punishment with the fortitude of a saint and the heroism 
Only one thing seemed to bore him, and that 


disliked cant. He loved sincerity. He 
was a humorist, yet there was a depth of pathos in his seul, 


which was always reached by the sight of suffering. He sym- 
pathized with everyone who lacked happiness, yet he had cause 


to be the most unhappy creature in the world himself. He 
was a charming conversationalist, and one could but stand en- 
tranced and listen to his melodious voice. On almost any 
subject he was at home. At figures, however, or mathematics 
he was at sea. I wanted him to do some for me on one occa- 


sion. 


“All I know about figures,” he replied, “is that two and 
two make five.” “They don’t,” I said, “they only make four.” 
“Well, then,” said he, with a smile, “that shows I don’t even 
know that.” 

In literature he was extremely fond of Goethe and George 
Meredith; with regard to newspapers he favored the “Daily 


Chronicle” for its literary criticisms, and “Reynolds’s” for its 


services on behalf of the working classes. There was nothing 
he missed so much in prison as a newspaper. 

“Why,” he used to say, “I shall be like Rip Van Winkle 
when I go out.” “When I go out!” These words were al- 
ways spoken pathetically. He longed to go out, yet he 


dreaded it. 


In the abstract he cared little for the world’s opinion. On 
the other hand, he preferred the world to say nothing, rather 
than speak ill of him. Halfpenny newspapers, with one ex- 
ception, were the bane of his life. Their persistent search after 
the morbidly sensational disgusted him. 

He was fond of the artistic in everything, even to the ex- 
tent of elaborately arranging and scrupulously cleaning the 
tin vessel in his cell. He favored the society of those endowed 
with good looks, irrespective of their relative social positions, 
and this led to grave misunderstandings (he once told me) 
at his trial. 

When alone in his cell he was in the habit of talking 
aloud—a habit that one soon falls into under the influence of 
seclusions, and without acting the part of eavesdropper I have 
on more than one oceasion heard him comment on his sen- 
tence, which he always referred to as unjust. 

He seldom alluded to his trial in conversation, but ence | 
asked him if all the facts of the case were placed before the 
His reply was that little innocent episodes were heaped 
up and used against him, episodes which in themselves repre- 
sented nothing worse than foolishness were twisted and 
turned and supplied with motives he had never dreamt of. 
“For instance,” he said, “it was made the subject of much 
¢20, whereas the 
£5,000 in six months was totally 
ignored. If extreme foolishness be a crime, then I am a crim- 
inal, but not otherwise.” 

Although a genius, yet in some things he was as simple as 

A little erratic himself, he revered those who did 
something out of the ordinary. “Individualism,” he used to 
say, “was the quality which separated man from the beasts.” 


fact that I had spent over 


Consequently he had no love for the commonplace, nor much 


respect for the “cool, hard-headed man of business.” It is 


absurd to judge him by the same standard as we would other 


men. Todo so is to do him a gross injustice. The time will 
come when men will recognize that he was much better than 
his accusers. Until that time arrives let him rest in peace. 





Eskimo Mythology. 


Among the Eskimos the sun is a maiden; and the moon is 
her brother who is overcome by a wicked passion for her, 
Once as this girl was at a dancing party in a friend’s hut some 
one came up and took hold of her by the shoulders and shook 
her, which is, according to the legend, the Eskimo manner of 
declaring one’s love. She could not tell who it was in the 
dark, and so she slipped her hand in some soot and smeared 
one of his cheeks with it. When a light was struck in the hut 
she saw to her dismay that it was her brother, and without 
waiting to learn any more she took to her heels. He started 
in hot pursuit. And so they ran until they got to the end of 
the world, the jumping off place, when they both jumped into 
the skv. There the moon still chases his sister, the sun, and 
every now and then he turns his sooty cheek to the earth, 
when he becomes so dark that you cannot see him 


a 


More Religion than Ever. 

At the recent dinner of the Alumni Club of Union Theo 
logical Seminary, Rev. Edward C. Moore, D.D., of the Harvard 
Divinity School, speaking of the religious outlook, declared 
that there is a thousand times more religion in Wall street 
and other business centers, and a thousand times more nobil 
ity and kindheartedness. than men ever think of. “There never 
was a time,” he said, “when men were more willing to help 
and work for their fellow-men, or showed a deeper, a greater 
consideration for them than at the present time.” It is well 
to have this testimony from such a source when the disposi- 
tion is rife in many quarters to rail at men of wealth indis- 
criminately, 
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A COUNTRY ROAD, MUSKOKA. 








“Cruelty” even in the, Vegetable Kingdom. 





EVERAL plants characterized as “cruel” are described 
by M. Virgile Brandicourt in “Cosmos.” M. Brandi- 
court does not stigmatize the so-called carnivorous 
plants by this title, evidently considering that a plant, 

__ like a man, may legitimately slay what it needs for 

nourishment. Plants properly described as “cruel” do not make 
use of their prey and hence may be regarded as killing “for 
fun.” One of these, an innocent looking climbing plant, speci- 
mens of which may be found in Canada, is called by botanists 
“Physianthus albens.” It begins to flower in the month of 
August, about the middle of the summer, and it is scarcely in 
flower when the insects, attracted by ics perfume, come in 
hosts to visit it. When a butterfly seeks to reach the nectary 
of the flower, its proboscis, sliding into a treacherous tube, 


becomes engaged with pincers that will not let it go. This 
cruel plant has no excuse for thus murdering insects. The 


butterfly that it catches by the proboscis and which it leaves 
to die of hunger is of no use to it in any way. North America 
offers another example of a “cruel plant”—a thistle called 
“Cnicus discolor,” which on its inner volucer has a large gland 
secreting a viscous fluid, which catches flies and beetles like 
sticky fly-pad. There is no explanation of the use of these 
glands. They do not appear to serve, like the sticky hairs of 
certain species, to protect the plant from the attacks of in- 
Jurious insects. On the other hand, the insects captured do 
not seem to serve to nourish the plant.” 
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JUDGE 


HARDING, 

Masonic Grand Master of Canada, who 
presided over the deliberations of Grand 
Lodge this week. 





How they Treat Our Money. 

A man who was hurrying from his office in New York to 
his home in Brooklyn found his entrance to the ferry-slip 
barred by another man, who was arguing with the ticket- 
seller, says the New York “Press.” He waited a little while 
in the hope that the dispute would be settled and he might 
catch his boat, but neither of the two parties to the argument 
would yield. 

“I tell you the dime is Canadian, and you’ve no right to 
pass it off on me. I must take a car on the other side, and 
they won't take Canadian money on the cars.” 

“Can't help that,” replied the ticket-seller. “The, money is 
good. We take it here every day, ard don’t object to it, and 
the banks will take it, too. Why don’t you go up street and 
change it?” he added, sarcastically. 

“Go yourself,” said the other man, 

The dispute was getting tiresome, so the man who had 
been waiting his turn and listening accosted the protesting 
traveler. 

“Let me see the dime,” he said. 

He took the coin, and promptly gave the man ten cents 
in United States money in place of it. The argumentative 
passenger passed on. 

“Did you offer this dime to that fellow?” 
man of the ticket-seller. 

“Yes, I did. What of it?” was the brusque reply. 

“Nothing, only I want two mote ferry tickets,” was the 
quiet answer, and the Canadian dime slid back to the discom 
fited official. 


asked the second 





The Dinner Hour. 


A gentle satire on the attitude of those laborers who spend 
more energy in talking about the rights of workmen than in 
earning them appears in the “King.” “What’s the matter 
with old Fred?” asks one workman E’s got a splinter in 





his ’and,” says another. “Why don’t ’e pull it out?” “Wot! 
In his dinner hour? Not likely!” 
i ceeneieeiane a 
Cribbed From George E. Foster. 
The London “Outlook” discusses Mr. (now Lord) Goschen 


as a phrase-maker, and while giving ‘am credit for many 
original turns of speech which have been incorporated into 
the political vocabulary, says that the phrase “splendid isola 
tion,” attributed to Goschen as original, was “appropriated” 
by him from a speech of the Hon, George E. Foster’s. 
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Joaquin Miller's Picturesque Speech. 


CORDING to Edward J. Livernash, Joaquin Miller, the 

“poet of the Sierras,” is a man of exceptionally force- 

ful and picturesque speech, even in ordinary conversa- 

tion. His remarkable capacity for marshaling startling 
expletives was never more tryingly tested than during his 
trip to the Klondike with Mr. Livernash, who says, as re- 
ported in the San Francisco “Argonaut:” “All the members 
of our party were fond of coffee, and when one day the strainer 
was missing, instead of undertaking a twenty-mile trip over 
ice and snow to the nearest store where a coffee-strainer could 
be bought, I took a new tin cup and riddled the bottom of it 
With the point of an awl. This served, or would have servéd, 
the purpose admirably, but for a serio-tragic accident. Our 
whole supply of liquor was reduced to about a gill of wine. 
By common consent this was set apart as the poet’s, who, as 
the oldest member of the party and the most renowned, was to 
have first consideration. Mr. Miller appreciated the honor, but 
determined that so precious a draft should not be quaffed 
until a fitting oceasion warranted it. 

“One evening—it chanced to be the same day that I had, 
unknown to my comrades, improvised the coffee-strainer— 
there rode up to our door a young and strikingly handsome 
woman mounted on a good horse. She afterward gained fame 
and fortune as a mining woman, but at this time was a com- 
parative stranger to us. The poet was visibly impressed. The 
background of ice and snow, the setting sun, the lone and 
radiant horsewoman, flushed by her ride, all stimulated his 
chivalry and his love of the beautiful and unique. ‘This is the 
time, if ever, for the drinking of that last drop of wine,’ said 
he; ‘here, in the ends of the earth, with the sun leaving us 
to the darkness of an illimitable desolation, a woman appears 
to remind us that there is hope, life and beauty in the 
world. Madam,’ continued the poet, with vast dignity, holding 
in one hand the luckless tin cup that I had punctured and in 
the other the bottle with its final contents, ‘I pour a libation 
and I drink to your health and happiness.’ 

“So saying, he upturned the bottle, looking away from the 
horsewoman just long enough to make certain that there was 
no slip between the bottle and the cup. Then, as the wine 
began to flow, he turned his eyes again to the young lady, 
and, while the precious r 


beverage trickled through the 


; pune- 
tured tin cup to the porous tundra, the ‘poet of the Sierras,’ 
all unconscious of his loss, gave utterance to an eloquent 
apostrophe, which included in its picturesque rhetoric the 
charms of woman. the glories of nature, and the potency of 
wine. At the climax he raised the cup to his lips and tipped 
back his head. The strainer was, of course, absolutely empty. 
The poet gazed at the perforated bottom, and then, as the 
truth of the catastrophe flashed upon him, he forgot all about 
the feminine charms and natural scenery, and broke forth into 
a volume of objurgation startling even’ 


to men accustomed to 
the strenuous voeabulary of 


the frontier. It was not profan- 
: : : ; : 

ity, but rather a poem of passion. As it was not recorded, a 
masterpiece of invective was lost to the world. At the first 


oe y cee nes 
volley of the adjectives the young woman 
fled.” 





poet’s ricochetting 


The Case for Higher Education in a Nutshell. 


OT long since, 


Writes President Jordan of Leland 

Stanford University, one of our writers expressed 

regret at the numbers of voung men sent forth 

each year from the universities to swell the edu 

cated proletariat of America, His assumption is 

that each is to scramble for his living, struggling with his 
competitors, dissatistied because his ambitions far outrun 


every possible achievement. “The very reverse of 
President Jordan, “is the fact in 
may be the case elsewhere, as, for 
officialism of France.’ The man of character who is edueated 
aright finds very soon his place in our community Before 
he came he may not have been wanted, but on n his posi- 
tion, everybody him. The college men of 
America need no help and no pity from any They 
can take care of themselves, and they can take care of others. 
To them, as to Emerson, ‘America means opportunity, and 
there are more opportunities to-day than ever b fore to the 
man who is able to grasp them. But to grasp 
portunities, 


this,” de- 
America, whatever 
instance, in the ‘bedridden 


clanes 





seems looking for 





source, 





1e greater op 
the tirst essential is not 


to des} small omes. 
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An education that turns a man away from any honest work, 
however humble, that lies in the line of duty, is not sound 
education. That some education is unsoun and some men 


are unmanly, in nowise shows that real 
strengthen real men. 

“] heard a very rich man say not long 
no faith in higher education. ‘Nine college men out of every 
ten,’ he said, ‘build up a wall themselves and life.’ 
By life he seemed to mean the business of making money. 
If this be life, the statement may be true; but judged even 
by this standard, we must believe that the college men who 
thrust upon his notice were not typical of their 
kind. Some people look upon men as useful only as they can 
use them. The rest are merely competing organisms, poor 
beggars who ought to be got under ground as soon as possible, 
to ‘save the cost of their keep. But it is not true that most 
college men build up a wall between themselves and life. If 
true in any individual case, it is was not 
worth educating, or because the education was itself spurious 
For higher education cannot make a man where manhood did 
not exist before. It can only take a man already created, and 
raise him to higher effectiveness. Moreover, there are frauds 
and imitations in education as well as anywhere else, and mis 
fit articles are thrown on the market, cheap, every day 


training does not 


ago that he had 


between 


themselves 


because the man 


rhe complexion of the College of Cardinals, as regards 
nationality, is now, sinee the last consistory, as follows: 


Italian, 40; French, 7 
Hungarian, 2; Irish, 2; 
Belgian, 1; Bohemian, 1; 
Cardinal by the death of 


Spanish, 6; Austrian, 4; German, 3; 
Portuguese, 2; United States, 1; 
total, 69. England has lost its one 


Monsignor Vaughan. 
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Anecdotal. 


The following incident is related in “V. 
C.”.as having occurred in South Africa: 
One of the soldiers who had been report- 

“ed killed in a certain battle, and against 
whose name in the regimental books a 
note to that effect had been made, after- 
ward turned up and reported himself. 
Then the sergeant made another note in 
the book: “Died by mistake.” The man 
was placed in the hospital, and a few 
weeks later succumbed to the injuries 
he had received. This fact was ,*com- 
municated to the sergeant through the 
colonel of the regiment, and then a third 
note was made: “Re-died by order of the 
colonel.” 





* 


Maude Adams, on the “Deutschland,” 
had been describing the readings from 
Rostand she had given in French, which 
had caused an old gentleman to present 
her with an ancient Egyptian papyrus. 
Veering off a little, she continued: “My 
French is imperfect enough, but it excels 
that of an Englishwoman whom I met mn) 
Cairo. She, at Shepheard’s Hotel, picked 
up a French menu and translated ‘Ris de 
veau a la financiere’ ‘The smile of a calf 
at a banker’s wife.’ When she was told 
that this phrase meant merely sweet- 
breads, she was as much surprised as the 
American in Paris who was asked if he 
would have his eggs ‘a la coq.’ He an- 
swered: ‘No; a la hen, of course.’” 

* 

Sir Thomas Lipton’s friend William 
Fife, the designer of “Shamrock IIL.,” 
loves his country profoundly, and he never 
tires of singing the praise of Great Bri- 
tain. On his recent voyage over a num- 
ber of Americans endeavored, in a hu- 
morous way, to prove to him America’s 
superiority over all other countries. Mr. 
Fife, however, was not to be convinced. 
“JT love my land,” he said. “I love it so 
well that I suppose, when I come to die, 
Til be like old Peregrine Dagmas, the 
shipchandler. Old Peregrine, as he lay on 
his deathbed, hated to depart. He be- 
moaned his hard lot. He seemed tc? want 
to live forever. ‘But, Peregrine,’ his wife 
said, ‘you are going to a better place.’ 
‘Ah’ he answered, ‘there’s no place like 
old England.’ ” 


The first Lord Ampthill once called 
upon Bismarck, and while he waited in 
an ante-room before being received by 
the German Chancellor, out came Count 
Harry Arnim, fanning himself with his 
handkerchief. and looking as if he were 
about to choke. “Well.” he said, “I can- 
not understand how Bismarck can bear 
that—smoking the strongest Havanas in 
a stuffy little room. I had to beg nim to 
open the window.” -When the English- 
man entered the apartment, ne found 
Bismarck apparently gasping for breath 
at the open window. “What strange 
tastes some people have,” the Chancellor 
said. “Arnim has just been with me, and 
he was so overpoweringly perfumed that 
I could stand it no longer, and had to 
cpen the window.” 

* 

John Wesley believed in the people, 
and one of the chief secrets of his suc- 
cess lay in his power to learn from the 
masses how to speak to then and influ- 
ence them. On one occasion he was walk 
ing with his searcely less famous broth 
er, Charles Wesley, 


a humble street in London, wheu 


came face to face with a crowd of fi- 

women who were in a row, and we! 

cursing and swearing in « most excited | 
tashion Charles Wesley, more timid 
than his brother, turned to Jolin, and 
said: “Brotifer, let us go up this other 
street and escape from this mob.” But 
John Wesley thought Charles needed 


more contact with the people, and taking 
him by both shoulders faced around to- 
ward the quarreling women, saying: 
“You stand there, Charles Wesley, and 
learn how to preach!” 

* 

The city treasurer of Edinburgh, Col- 
onel Sir Robert Cranston, who has late- 
ly been knighted by King Edward, was 
called upon recently by a commercial 


traveler, who wished to see the colonel! | 


on business. As Sir Robert, like most of 
his associates, is of the volunteer corps, 
not of the regular army, the traveler’s 
enquiry was for “Mr.” Cranston. “Col- 





onel” Cranston, he was informed, was 
out. “Oh, very well; can I see Mr. ——. 
then?” (mentioning another member of 
the firm). “Major —— is out, too.” 
“And is Mr out, also?” “I am sorry 
to say that Captain —— nas just left 
to attend a musketry class” The exas- 
perated traveler turned to go, when ie 
was recalled and asked if he wished to 
leave any message. “Well,” he replied, 
“it’s of no consequence, but you might 


just say, if you think of it, that Lord 
Wolseley looked in.” 
* 


A story is told of an attempt made by 


a Swedish missionary to obtain a foot- | 


hold in Abyssinia. No sooner had he be- 
gun to preach than he was brought be 
fore King Menelek, who asked him why 
he had left his home in Scandinavia in 
order to come to Abyssinia. The mis- 
sionary promptly replied that he had 
come to convert the Abyssinian Jews, 


who are regarded as fair game for the 
outside propagandist. “Are there no 
Jews in your country?” asked Menelek. 
The missionary admitted that there were 
a few. “And in all th untries that you 
have passed through did you find no 
Jews or heathens?” the King continued. 
Jews and heathens, the missionary ad- 
mitted, wer: plentiful “Then,” said 


Menelek, “carry this man beyond the fron- 


tier and let him not return until he has 

converted all the Jews and heathen 

which lie between his country and mine 
* 

When George Bernard Shaw, the bril 
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liant playwright and essayist, resigned 
his position as dramatic critic of the 
London “Saturday Review,” he was asked 
by the manager of the paper to suggest 
a successor. It did not take Mr. Shaw 
long to decide upon the man best fitted 
to succeed him, and he recommended Max 
Beerbohm, the well-known writer and 
aricaturist, who had contributed some 
notable articles to the “Saturday.” Mr. 
Beerbohm was sent for and offered the 
position. He accepted readily; but when 
it came to the question of salary there 
was a hitch. Mr. Shaw, said the mana- 
ger, was getting such and such pay, but 
he presumed that Mr. Beerbohm, being 
comparatively inexperienced, would 
scarcely expect so much. “Oh yes, I 
shall,” rejoined Mr. Beerbohm, decisive- 
ly; “indeed, I shall expect more. You 
see,” he explained, “as Shaw knows the 
drama thoroughly, it was perfectly easy 
for him to write about it. Whereas I 
know nothing about it, and it will be 
shockingly hard work,” 





Most Direct Route 





To the Cemetery—That’s what Indigestion 
is Unless Promptly Checked and Cured 
& iby Dodd's Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Indigestion leads to Dyspepsia. Dys- 
pepsia breeds Appendicitis, and so weak- 
ens the body that it easily yields to any 
infectious or contagious disease. The 
moral is that Indigestion is the most di- 
rect route to the cemetery. 

But that’s not the worst of it. The 
disease itself so fills every day with de- 
spondeney, every night with wakefulness 
or bad dreams that life itself is not 
worth living. 

Can’t you see why you should stop 
your Indigestion before it gets fairly 
going? Can’t you realize why you should 
use Dodd’s Dyspepsia Tablets? They will 
stop it. Anyone who has used them 
will tell you so. Alphonse Caron of 


Montmagny, Que., tried them. He says: 
“T used Dodd’s Dyspepsia Tablets for 


Dyspepsia. They are excellent. They 


cured me completely.” 





The Motor. 
To-day. 
The rich man’s fancy Fashion's latest 
craze, 
-ostly toy forever out of gear, 






on which men endlessly dilate, 
vless the motor dashes through the 
land, 


Seattering confusion, raising clouds of 
dust, 

Annihilating distance, killing time, 

Its riders, like the highwaymen of old, 

All masked and hooded, fearfully dis- 
guised, 

To humble wayfarers a source of dread; 


A gaudy plaything, painted and veneered, 
Pastime to some, but useless to mankind. 
To-morrow. 

Flaunted by Fashion, carelessly cast out 


To join the rusty forms of once-loved 
bikes, 

Plaything no more, its day of work has 
come. 

Swiftly this erstwhile toy of idle men 

At ordered heurs along an ordered road 

Bears city tuilers to and from their work: 

Out from the airless streets, the dirt, 
the noise, 


Into the sunlight 
Solving the pr 
town, 
Giving to 
sons 
Useful to all, 


of their own green land; 
blem of the crowded 
England’s country back her 
a blessing to mankind. 
Eva Anstruther, in ‘“* Westminster 
Gazette.”’ 





| 
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An Unhappy Woman. 

“Mary Queen of Scots was a most un- 
happy woman, wasn’t she?” enquired a 
thin man of a friend in the train the 
other day. 

“Indeed she was,” replied the other 
earnestly. 

“Queen Elizabeth was also far from 
happy, wasn’t she?” 

“Very much so, I should say, if history 
is to be believed.” 

“Then there was Catherine e 

“What on earth are you driving at, 
may [ ask?” broke in the man who was 
being regaled with the names of the un- 
happy women of history. 

“T was just about to remark,” con- 
tinued the thin man, “that the name of 
the unhappiest woman in the world does 
| not appear in history. Now, I’ve got a 
| sister-in-law named Martha Tabbs, and 
| just at present she is the most wretched 
woman on the face of the earth.” 

“What’s the matter with her—lost 
money ?” 

“No———”? 

“Til, maybe?” broke in the other. 
“No; but, you see, last week her hus- 
, band bought her a two-guinea hat- 
|} “And I suppose the two-guinea hat 
| made her more unhappy than Mary 
} Queen of Scots was, when she discovered 
that her neighbor had one costing five?” 

“That was not it at all. She was as 
happy as a skylark in a June meadow 
until she tripped and fell going up some 
steps and sprained her ankle. She is now 
lying in bed, unable to wear the hat, and 
by the time she can wear it, it will pro- 
bably be out of fashion. I tell you it is 
sad to watch her looking tearfully at 
that hat, which hangs on a peg near her 
bed. Talk about the unhappy women of 
history. Why she is more unhappy than 
any ten of them put together.”—*“Pick- 
Me-Up.” 











Moonlight Ef 








WAY off in fogland one 
seems a “divil of a dis- 
tance” «from busy, noisy 
Toronto. Here, the quiet 

hours succeed one another mysteriously ; 
it isn’t the flight but the gliding of time. 
An hour slips away into mist, another 
creeps by and fades into the soft, vapory 
mystery. Do you see how the words 
that come to my pen’s point suggest 
the atmosphere of this place, full of the 
unknown, the guessed-at, the unspeak- 
able and indescribable, mist, mystery? 
The kissing of the little waves against 
the pier, the grand stretch of water over 
which my casement looks, Sydney Har- 
bor, the broad, the beautiful. Out of the 
unknowable steals a ghost—it has a sug- 
gestion of a dark hull; a great red wing 
of a sail, a thought of a mast, but, bless 
you! it’s gone while you wait for its 
‘further materialization. It must have 
been a dream! From under the lee of 
the pier flashes a white craft, one max 
aboard, who hoists a huge, dark sail until 
the tiny boat lies over, and who, steering 
with an oar, glides away into the mist. 
It seems idle to form plans in this place, 
or to hope that they would ever come to 


anything. The idea of catching trains, 
boarding ferries, and expecting to 


go definitely to any destination is ab- 
surd. This evening when I go to North 
Sydney, and find a smart “up-to-snuff” 
steamer waiting, with the inspiring name 
of “Bruce” to suggest making an effort, 
and the plan of reaching Point au Basque 
half realized in my mind, I am sure I 
shall not be surprised to find myself in- 
stead on the way to some quite differ- 
ent quarter. The witchery of the mist 
and the fog is glamoring me into inertia. 
the gentle touch of its fingers is dulling 
my impulse and numbing my purpose. 
So it is in fogland. 
* 

To fogland T came through much beau- 
ty of summer land, rushing with the 
“Maritime” from storied Quebec, waking 
at sunrise among the fish-stocked streams 
and game-full forests of the Eastern 
Jand. People got off the train at tire- 
seme and unearthly hours, long-legged 
people, with rods and lines and English 
accents, colonels, captains, and one live 
lord, and handleless men innumerable, 
all keen for the sport. And there were 
the girls, just two, one the show-woman, 
the other the new-comer, who had ecamp- 
stools on the “observation” platform 
while I had the porter’s carpeted step, 
and the show-woman told the new-comer 
and me tales of Arcadie and showed as 
where Arcadie is, for she lives there, the 
bright, clever maid. And we laughed at 
the criss-cross of the French farm fences, 
and told stories of French families in 
Canada that balanced stories of French 
want of families in France, and went in 
for breakfast and luncheon and dinner 
with appetites which alarmed us, but 
were worthy of the excellent menu won 
the “Maritime.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* 


One finds out one’s limitations in Cape 
| Breton, for fogland turns one down with 
| a firm hand. Neither blandishments nor 
| pouts can get permission for a petticoat 
to go down a coal mine here. Naturally 
because it’s forbidden, the spirit of Eve 
arises and torments one, though men 
who have been down assure Eve that it’s 
neither pleasant nor interesting. ‘Most 
happy to give you a pass to see every- 
thing on the surface,” as if the surface 
ever satisfied anyone! So the surface is 
scouted and it’s away to the country 
again to see the Marconi plant at Glace 
Bay. A Marconigram looks distressingly 
like just a quite ordinary “ticker,” a lot 
of silly little dots and dashes on a strip 
of paper. I’ve got one in my pocket. 
Never mind how or where I got it, for 
you must be aware that it’s strictly for- 
bidden for anyone whatever to so much 
as take a peep at the Marconi plant from 
the inside. The four tall, airy towers 
stand about the building; to-day they 
looked more inadequate than ever, with 
their fascinators of fog wrapped about 
their heads, but they get the news all 
the same, and before gaping wonder the 
man who does the trick says, “Why, it’s 
so simple the only wonder is that some- 
one didn’t think of it sooner.” An elec- 
tric tram goes out from here every hour, 
a nice tram, with wicker padded seats 
and smart young conductors, who know 
all about answering tourists’ questions, 
and one buys tickets for “Marconi tow- 
ers.” It’s a good scheme for the electric 
Trailways, that tower one! At Glace 
Bay one may lunch frugally, in spite of 
| the conductor’s assurance that “every- 
thing” is on the menu. Such is the fact, 
| and the menn is quite lengthy, but to- 

day it dwindled down to a perfect cup of 
tea and home-made bread and butter, the 
entire available larder of this amusing 
cafe. 








7 

One rides on the tram through a wild 
ecuntry, disfigured with spots of civiliza- 
tion in the shape of wooden shacks, and 
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“Dorothy Dodd” Shoes and Physical Culture 


A prominent American teacher of Physical Culture has this to say of ‘ Dorothy 


Dodd” shoes : 


‘In my Delsarte work I find the soft flexible soles of the ‘ Dorothy Dodd’ 
a great comfort and source of ease hitherto unknown, while the supporting 
arch gives a buoyancy to the footstep that is especially pleasing, not only to 


the wearer but also to the observer. 


As a teacher of physical culture I 


recognize in the ‘ Dorothy Dodd’ a valuable aid to a light, easy, graceful 
gait, an accomplishment that should be cultivated by every woman.” 


A prominent society woman says : 


‘“What I like best about my ‘ Dorothy Dodds’ is just that ‘something’ in- 


definable. Shoes are like women. There are women 


style only. . Others have style, beauty and breeding. 
three, and also a pleasing something never to be forgotten. 


Dodd’ is like the latter, and it is the possession of 


who have style and 
Others have all 
A ‘Dorothy 


this pleasing quality - 


which makes it different from and superior to all other shoes.” 


We are sole representatives in Toronto for ‘“‘ Dorothy Dodd” shoes. There's a dainty 7 
booklet showing all the styles which we will be glad to send you. 


W.A.Murray& Co. iiited 














small clusters of queer dwellings. They 
run amuck of the paint pot in a startling 
manner. A rather plainly-shaped dwell- ; 
ing will begin with red paint of the good 
old barn variety, and, ten feet up, will 
suddenly change to a vivid green; then, 
experiencing a reverse of tint, will trip | 
1 
| 
! 
| 


The Day After. 


ANIFOLD are the songs that 
celebrate our holidays and an- 
niversaries, plentiful are the 
pages filled with suitable selec- 
tions and appropriate refrains 

commemorating this great day or that 
remarkable occasion. Lives there a holi- 
day so humble that it has not its host of 
eulogists? Is there a memorable time 








estly take to white in a narrow strip, 
topping off in the eaves with the original 
sin, I should say “red.” The effect is 
bizarre in the extreme, and I’ve been 
wondering who started it. Between the} that has escaped due recognition? 

settlements and shacks is an adolescent! Yes, one—and that of such incalculable 
fuzz of new forest covering the rack and j importance that it should stand _pre- 
ruin of former fires, and broad, newly-} eminent among red-letter days: a day 
burned wastes that are stark and pathe-| the value of which none may ignore; 
tic. Such is fogland, with its black coal! the yast sienificance of which all must 
yards and its Dominion Steel works, the | acknowledge; a day that plays a vital 
very mention of which will possibly give | part in every life and makes or mars the 
some of my readersa pain. Here they are,| history of every soul. It is a petty day 
not an arrow shot from my window, and : of judgment. A day that tests our pas- 
I feel my bank account shrink as T look | sions and tries our strength and patience, 
their way, for the fog, which hides all; and teaches us the Anh At all iather 
things lovely in nature, has not rolled | red-letter days, none of which may dare 








17 to 31 King St.East. 
10 to 16 Col strat Toronta. : 












about these great buildings. While I am 
writing it is fleeing before the glints of 
lcng evening sunbeams, the shore across 
the water comes into view with emer- 
ald stretches of moist soft grass, dark, 
stiff little fir trees, snowy houses and a 
ridge of forest serrating the skyline. And 
the spell of the mist being for the mo- 
ment uplifted, I fancy I might safely de- 
termine to go down to dinner. 


LADY GAY. 


a nn 


Caught in the Act. 





Walter A. Wyckoff, professor of soci- 
ology at Princeton, recently married Miss 
Leah Erich of Colorado Springs, whom 
he met while, disguised as a tramp, he 
traveled in order to study the lives of 
the homeless. Some time after he re- 
turned to Princeton, he related an inci- 
dent that happened on a train on which 
he was riding in the West. The train 
was a slow one that ran twice a week 
between two small stations. He boarded 
it with two companions, and half an hour 
after starting it entered a very black 
tunnel. A man seated across the aisle 
asked the conductor how long it would 
take to pass*through the tunnel. 

“Oh, about two hours,” the conductor 
snapped, and hurried through the car. 


grips. 
with something in the darkness. Sud- 
denly the car was illuminated with a 
glaring sunlight, for the train had 
emerged from the tunnel. All eyes 
turned toward the man opposite. The 
two hours of darkness promised him by 
the conductor he had begun to use in 


stricken, his coat, shirt, necktie and col- 
lar thrown over the next seat, as naked 
from the waist up as a man about to 
take a bath. 





The Facts in the Case. 





It turned her head. The gown was not 
By any means a perfect fit. 
Some ugly wrinkles it had got 
And down the back the seams were 
split. 
The sleeves were short and all too tight, 
And showed long lines of basting thread; 
But, though it was ‘‘a perfect sight,’’ 
It turned her head. 
The colors fairly seemed to shriek— 
A purple, trimmed with blue and green, 
With salmon bows—a gaudy freak; 
A gaudier was never seen, 
No tint but did the other kill; 
One looked upon the thing with dread. 
I shuddered at the sight, but still 
It turned her head. 


It fairly turned her head, and yet 
The woman's taste was reckoned good. 
Among a most exclusive set 
A leader she unchallenged stood. 
But, then, she did not wear the dress; 
She saw it. Though ‘twas not well- 
bred. 
Just as it passed her, I confess 
It turned her htad. ; 


—Chicago “ Daily News.” 
——————— 


a Characteristic of Chicago. 





The patent medicine style of university 
advertising is characteristic of Chicago, 
remarks the Detroit “Free Press.” Har- 
pcresque—in short, to the last, least de- 
tail. Only in the Rockefeller institution 
of learning and applied faking would it 
be possible. A professor from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan goes to the University 
of Chicago and immediately a prize heifer 
advertising campaign is inaugurated to 
entice his students to follow him. One 
wonders only that the Harper university 
contented itself with merely offering 
Professor Mechem’s post-graduate courses 
to the Ann Arbor seniors. What was 
the matter with Chicago’s premium de- 
partment? Could no business alliance be 
formed with one of Chicago’s famed in- 
dustries by which the Michigan student 
who presented so many wrappers of So- 
and-So’s laundry soap should receive a 
post-graduate course free of cost? Are 
there no additional inducements to be 
offered to the Michigan student who 
forms the greatest number of words out 
of the letters of Dr. Harper’s name? 








The man opposite fumbled among his 
Soon he seemed to be struggling 


changing his shirt. He now sat thunder- 


rival this one in might and majesty. 

It is a strange omission that the “Day 
.fter,” supreme and epoch-making period 
of time, should have failed to receive the 
homage which is its just prerogative. 

The Day After the feast, we run slight 
risk of overrating its value. The Day 
After the ball, we can sit down to ana- 
lyze our partners. The Day After the 
wedding begins a new regime, for better 
or for worse. The Day After the funeral 
the bereaved realize that the béloved one 
has departed. 

That is the day that tests, and tells, 
and laughs, and weeps, and registers its 
date upon the soul. 

The battle surely tries the general’s 
skill and strength, but the Day After re- 
veals his character and greatness. 

The coronation is a mighty spectacle, 
but the Day After we learn the measure 
of the king. 

Upon a summer day we shout the won- 


{ 
| drous victory of Manila, but the Day Af- 
| 


ter perchance we may deplore the bur- 
den of the Philippines. 

- What mean those two great words 
“success” and “defeat” save in the light 
of the Day After? 

“he angel with the flaming sword 
drives Adam and Eve from Paradise, and 
then begins the story of the world. 

A climax is much oftener a beginning 
than an ending. We follow a series of 

| great events up to that instant of tri- 
umph or despair, and then we end ab- 
repeys such a conclusion is verily artis- 
ic! 

The curtain falls as Phyllis murmurs 
“ves,” but still the audience wonders if 
the glad ending will really prove so, 
when tested by the clear prosaic daylight 
that is to come. 

Ah, vital day of days, we are incapable 
of measuring our other days except by 
you! 

Breathing your calm tranquillity, we 
learn regret and thankfulness. In your 
judicial presence we recognize success and 
failure, which in the rush of swift events 
and stirring action we are unable to dis- 
tinguish. 

And at the end, we speak of “Death” 
with lowered tones and dim forebodings, 
yet ’tis not Death we fear, but the Day 
After——From the “Contributors’ Club.” 


| 





The Emperor’s Hand. 





Napoleon had seven or eight theories 
to account for his defeat at Waterloo: 
but he failed to mention one which was 
concocted by Alexandre Dumas, who says 
that Napoleon lost the battles which did 
go against him because he wrote such an 
illegible hand. 

His generals could not read his notes, 
and trembling marshals, afraid of dis- 
obeying and yet unable to decipher direc- 
tions, went wavering about, and failed to 
rule the issue. 

He would have been a bold man who 
ventured to criticize the Emperor’s hand- 
writing by asking to have it explained. 
The imperial temper was worse than 
peppery. The great man one day drew 
his pistol to shoot a little dog which had 
barked at his horse. A marshal might 





have fared still worse. 

No one could emulate the daring of 
that Danish officer who “spoke up” to 
Nelson, at Copenhagen. He had been 
sent in before the ftght with a flag of 
truce, and was asked to put his message 
in writing. 

“If your guns are not better than your 
pens,” said he, trying the assortment of- 
fered him, “you had better retire.” 





She Crushed Him, 





“Cassandra,” sighs our hero, “there is 
something within me that thrills me to 
the innermost recesses of my soul. I 
must tell you of the haunting heaviness. 
of the doubt, the dread, the pain that 
fills me——” 

“Percival,” titters our heroine, “have 
you been eating green apples?”—“Judge.”” 


Keep your 
Stomach Healthy. 


When you get up in the 
morning with a bad taste in 
your mouth that the tooth i 
brush will not remove, a coat- 
ing on your tongue, and a 
eneral “out of sorts’’ feeling, 
don’t blame it on what you 
had to eat the night before. 
A healthy stomach would be 
able to look after that. It's 
poor digestion that makes yo 
sa feel so badly. A teaspoonful 
of Abbey’s Effervescent Salt ' 
in half a tumbler of water at 4 
rising will make you feel better 
—will cure you ff you f llow 
directions A bbes3’s 
revitilizes every organ of the 
body—it clears away fer: ent- 
ing matter and refreshes and 
cleanses the stomach. It pre- 
vents the suffering that often 
tcllows a pleasant evening. 


Abbeys| | 


Effervesc 


Salt| | 


is a pleasant, palatable and 
effective medicine for all 
stomach ilis. 











- Inthe 
Kitchen. 


The purity, whiteness _ 
and dryness of Windsor 
Salt makes it an ideal 
Salt for the dairy and 
kitchen, 

_ It does not cake—it 
dissolves easily — 7# fs 
nothing but pure Salt. 


Windsor 
Salt. \ 


BEST GROCERS SELL IT, 











Manufacturers of 
the Celebrated... 


JUBILEE and 


2 WHITE LABEL 
we: INDIA PALE... ALES 


The above brands are the genuine extrac of 





Malt and Hops* 


THAR 


Dominion Brewery Co, 


LIMITED 
BREWERS «14 MALSTERS 
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Life at Lick Observatory. 


By the Head Astronomer’s Wife, 





RAVELERS entering the Santa 
Clara Valley at the foot of San 
Francisco Bay in California may 
see from their car windows, on 
one of the peaks of the Monte 

Diablo Range to the east, the faint white 
domes of a famous observatory. There 
stands the great telescope erected by the 
will of James Lick, once the most power- 
ful. and still the most effective in the 
world, his unique tomb and title to im- 
mortality in the regard of men. 

Forty miles in from the sea, protected 
from its direct winds by the farther 
Santa Cruz hills, and lifted above its 
prevailing fogs, Mount Hamilton has 
proved the wisdom of its choice as an 
outpost on the world’s frontier. It is 
rendered accessible from the town of San 
Jose by one of the finest mountain roads 
in America, twenty-eight miles of wind- 
Ing even grade through scenery at all 
times beautiful, from the orchards and 
vineyards of the foothills to the barren 
steeps of the mountain itself. From the 
summit sweeps a view that is unsur- 
passed: the pale white haze of the sea 
over Monterey; the flashing Point Reyes 
Light on the headlands far beyond San 
Francisco; the first white peaks at the 
Lassen Buttes two hundred miles to the 
north; thence the magnificent Sierras, 
circling the east and dipping lower and 
iower till they meet the cross ranges by 
Tehachapi in the far southeast, an un- 
broken are of perpetual snow exceed- 
ing the distance from Boston to Balti- 
more, and equaling that between Phila- 
delphia axd Cleveland. 

But it is the equable climate of mid- 
California that has justified this moun- 
tain’s distinction as the site of a great 
observatory. Lifting far enough above 
the populous valleys to escape their dust 
and smoke, it yet avoids the rigors of 
greater altitudes and their varying ex- 
tremes. Over it domes a sky like Italy’s, 
sparing of rain, prodigal of sun, where 
by night’s magic heights of blue grow 
depths of blackness, and, reach beyond 
reach, the far stars shine that we cannot 
number. This untroubled atmosphere has 
kept the Lick telescope, no longer the 
largest in the world, still king in its 
realm, and has drawn to the wilderness 
a group of men who count the heavens 
a recompense for the loss of the world, 
men who are willing to give their lives 
to the working out of problems that may 
take a lifetime to solve. For discoveries 
of sudden or startling facts and phe- 
nomena, in which the Lick Observatory 
has had its share, are usually incidental, 
things picked up by the way in the pro- 
secution of long enquiries such as only 
observatories of pure research may yn- 
dertake. The patient saving of detail, 
the persistent following of uncertain 
clues, the applying of mathematical tests, 
the interpreting of mathematical prophe- 
cy, the handling of machinery, the de- 
signing of delicate instruments, and the 
making and the care of them—all these 
things make up the astronomer’s work- 
aday life, but are hardly guessed by the 
visitor who is entertained of a Saturday 
night with a surface view of results and 
hy a look at the stars through the tele- 
scopes that James Lick willed should be 
free to all. 


Now and again this visitor, turning 
from the domes and instruments, craves 
to know of the human side of life in so 


remote a community. He counts the 
half-dozen astronomers and assistants, 


the three or fayr fellows just out of the 
universities, the instrument-makers, ma- 
chinists and workmen, the few families 
that stand for what there is of social 
life—thirty adults, perhaps, with a little 
colony of children—summing in all less 
than half a hundred: not a man but is 
concerned in the service of the Obser- 
vatory; not a house, not an implement 
but is owned by the state. No civic or 
social machinery, no doctor, no church 
no club—my tourist, looking at the wide 
skies and the lonely hills, says blankly, 
“What do you do up here?” And my 
friend—there is no doubt of it—hides 
pity in his voiee as he looks from my 
broad windows and talks of the things I 
love in the world. And my butcher boy, 
when I go to town, commiserates me 
openly, and my grocer sighs and shakes 
his head. All this amazed me when first 
I ran upon it! They do not know how 
we shut our eyes when we come down 
from the clean wilderness and ride in 
over the backyards of their cities; they 
little think how we choke with the dis- 
integrated refuse that floats in their air; 
they do not guess how the commonplace 
streets pall upon one from the heights. 
Here the air we breathe is undefiled, the 
water we drink is crystal pure; here is no 
one aged or poor orsick; here each man 
<loes what he most would do, and money 
is not the goal: these are conditions 
unique, to be read of in philosophers’ 
dreams. 

And when asked what I do up here, 
being not an astronomer, and when pit- 
ied for my loneliness, | look at my moun- 
tain’s white domes and clustered dwell- 
ings; I count her peaks of famous names 
—Huyghens, Kepler, Copernicus, Ptole- 
my; I think of her hidden canyons, her 
bird-songs, her gentle wild things, and of 
many a fern bank and moss-deep glen 
that has told its tale to me: resources, 
these, they do not guess, nor can they 
understand. 

For the visitor sees the mountain in 
one mood; for him she puts on her sum- 
mer veil, her winter mask, or a radiant 
gown at her whim: to us she shows a 
thousand moods; nor in a year, nor in 
many years, may we compass her varie- 
ty. I boast I will know my Wilder- 
ness; with one rock of lichens she baf- 
fles me. I mount my pony and make the 
cirele of the hills; when I go back they 
are not the same. For sun and cloud 
work their ceaseless witchery, and Na- 
ture holds the charm of change in 
changelessness that is like the fascina- 
tion of personality. California valleys 
are one of two things, sun-steeped and 
still, or incredibly chill under depths of 
fog. The mountain may be all things in 
a day: tempest-swept, lost to sun, to 
stars, to earth itself, till it breaks into 
sudden visions of color, light and vast- 
ness, revealing cloud-framed bits of emer 
ald valleys, or of purple peaks, or of 
steely bay turned crimson under the set- 
ting sun; or wreathing itself in white- 
ness to stand like a pale nun before the 
morning. 

Dearest of all are the wild ways, and 
best of all are the wild days. It is one 
of the mysteries that humanity houses 
itself when it rains. Never is the smell 
of outdoors so sweet, never are colors so 
fine as in wet air. You know not what 
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Where Cooling Breezes Blow. 





stuff is in you till you have battled 
with a tempest. You have never guessed 
Nature’s tenderness till you have felt 
dropping rain on your face. You have 
never learned her ineffable peace till you 
have stood in the wilderness in the en- 
compassing silence of falling snow. Then 
the wild things lose their fear. “Little 
things with lovely eyes” look out of the 
copses and make no move to run away; 
furry rabbits stop in your path, and 
golden-crowned sparrows hop about in 
the pouring rain, and with much bob- 
bing of bright heads elect you to their 
stout-hearted company. 

These are times when I forget I am of 
the conventional, and have a strenuous 
creed of golf and tennis to live up to on 
other days. Yet when the sun shines, 
down we shall plunge to the foxy links 
that lure us with high hopes and send us 
back without them. It is meet .that 
sometimes we should toil; therefore 
were the Mount Hamilton links invented 
and devised. They have furnished exer- 
cise for all the men of the staff for five 
years—exercise with hoe and scuffle and 
rake and roller, and still the untamed 
ground-squirrel collects our balls into the 
depths of the earth; still does the hea- 
ven-kissing hazard rise at every turn, 
and tempers and clubs and scores go 
down before him. 

“What is a reasonable score for our 
links?” I ask of an expert from across 
the continent. The Man from Midloth- 
ian mops his brow. “Eight hundred!” 
he says with conviction. I should have 
enquired before he had climbed “Mount 
Pisgah” and had fallen into the “Croco- 
dile’s Jaw!” 

But this is golf; and the game, begun 
in earnest with the first fall rains, car- 
ries its enthusiasts far into spring, when 
the conquering march of rampant lu- 
pines and paint-brush and purple clover 


sweeps the brassey off the field. Nor 
at tennis, nor on the links, may the 


game absorb one utterly. When the hol- 
low ball flies wild, and a player follows 
after it over the too near edge of a 
canyon, there again are the enchanting 
shadows stealing in a way quite new 
across Mount Day. Beyond the white 
domes, we know, Copernicus, sharp like 
a rock in rapids, cuts through the flying 
mist; far on the blue horizon the snowy 
Sierras rim the frozen east; while under 
our eyes in the west lies the shadowed 
bay with the ships of the world at an- 
chor. “Through the green” the meadow 
lark is singing the winter long his Ex- 
sultate Deo, while the great hawks in 
the air at play, rolling over and over, 
attack, retreat and circle ever higher till 
they take their meteor flight into the 
invisible. ; 

But if the winter so 


enchants, how 


THERE IS 


| 
| 


a 


does the spring entice! In at the win- 
dow flutes the rock wren, “See, see, see!” 
And up in the oaks the ash-throat 
chuckles, “Look! Look here!” In the 
Kepler copses the thrasher chants and 
trills; by the Joaquin trail the buntings 
swing like scintillant jewels; while in 
the shimmering maples the grosbeaks 
warble an Elisir d’Amore, and act it, too, 
with consummate grace. Oh, we have 
our Tivolis and our Aleazars!§ And there 
are rivalries among the artists, and de- 
licious human comedies in feathers, and 
little fights in the wings; but you would 
miss the cheap pretense and the tinsel 
and the paint you pay two dollars a seat 
to see, O my Critic of the Pitying Voice! 

But you will be saying this is far 
afield. What of the housekeeper and her 
house that she can no more escape than 
the snail his shell? She thinks a little 
further ahead, that is all; she uses a lit- 
tle longer prevision. Even in practical 
affairs the touch of the unique obtains 
We market with the invisible, and we 
pay with invisible coin. The World that 
somehow sends us our beef and mutton 
daily is but a voice at the telephone, and 
a sense of the uncanny still clings to 
that elfish toy which has so emancipated 
us from the time-consuming mails—the 
prompt small voice out of the silence 
that is Humanity’s response to our call. 

We live in the shadow of the great 
Observatory: it is very renowned, and 
we are very proud of it—and have as 
little to do with it as possible. “What? 
You don’t study astronomy? You 
don’t work with your husband?” ex- 
claims the shocked enthusiast. Chas- 
tened, I explain: If the women have a 
duty in a place like this, it is to bring 
variety into its life; to be intelligent 
concerning all that is being done, and 
interested of course, and to lend a 
helping hand when one really can help; 
but for the rest, to live in different in- 
terests and to resist the tendency to 
narrowness that is inevitable to isola- 
tion; in fine, to realize a home in the 
wilderness, and what we can of the wid- 
er culture—this seems to us a plainer 
duty than hanging to the skirts of Sei 
ence. 

Yet the Great Telescope dominates us 
all: it shapes our ends; our talk is as 
likely to be “shop” as in any circle. The 
great glass never stands unused when 
the “seeing” is possible; Sundays, holi- 
days, there is no exception—not because 
there is any law to that effect, but be- 
cause, if he knows that instrument is 
idle, an astronomer cannot be kept away 
from it. The same is true of the whole 
equipment to an almost equal degree. 
There are lesser tyrants, and each is the 
law to the man who uses it. Therefore, 
when the hostess sends out her invita- 


No Silk So Smooth, 
No Silk So Long, 


No Silk So Strong as 


tions for an evening, it is understood, 
no clouds, no party. Even in winter the 
mists are fickle, and after a day of 
gloom may settle and leave a sky ‘re- 
splendent. Hence social functions are 
jikely to be impromptu, and as the years 
go on, the charm of the fireside and the 
books that so invite grows dearer, with- 
out doubt. Indeed, as a dear old Ger- 
man woman once put it, “It is well to be 
goot friends mit yourself on Mount Ham- 
ilton.” 

For there is the time of solitude. the 
time of the summer regnant, when the 
astronomers work all of the night and 
sleep most of the day; when the yellow 
sun never veils its relentless glare; when 
the yellow dust settles wide and deep; 
when the panting birds grow still in the 
copses; when the smoke of burning for- 
ests shuts down on the rim of the hills; 
when the land is parched, and the streams 
in the canyons fail. Then the wise wo- 
man gets to the seashore, but the ob- 
stinate one stays on, and learns what a 
wonderful thing is the sky at Mount 
Hamilton’s best. Then the nights have 
a softness that Eastern summers know, 
without the enervate air. Then the hea 
vens grow familiar, and the stars assume 
their names, and under their stately 
passing there is time to think, to feel, 
and to be one’s self. 

Then it depends on one’s resources, 
Gentle Critic, whether one comes to the 
state of Du Maurier’s Bride and Groom 
who spent three weeks in the wilderness. 
Then the Bride sighs, “Wouldn’t it be 
lovely if one of our friends would step 
in just now?” Says the Bridegroom, 
“Yes, or even an enemy!” But if the 
hunger is too much for us we send es 
vou, O Guest, who never so charmed as 
in these solitudes. And sometimes with- 
out our asking, just by way of the gift 
of the gods, you come, and how various 
your names and how fragrant your mem 
cries! I you now in review: the 
thoughtful guest who never lets us know 
beeause he means we shall take no trou 


see 


ble—may he be some time perched twen 
tv-eight miles from a lemon and the 
Queen step in to tea! There’s the en-| 


thusiastie guest who has never looked 
down upon a cloud—alas! that he some 
times happens upon an inside view of 
one! And the worshipful guest to whom 
an astronomer is a being not of earth 

may he never outstay his illusion! The 
zealous guest, too, who perceives all our 
lacks and would have us a missionary 
station, adding naively, “There must be 
lots of ministers who would be glad to 
be entertained a week and give you a 
sermon!” But last and dearest is the 
delightful guest who brings a breath of 
all humanity and gives us speech of the 
great world. And he perceives that we. 
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too, have our “concerns and duties,” that 
we, too, are trying to “play the man and 
perform them with laughter and kind 
Heaven bless him, and bring him 
again and often!—Etnel Fountain Hus 
sey in “Atlantic Monthly.” 
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Troubles of Ex-Chief of Police 


Could not Stand Before Dodd’s Kid- 
ney Pills. 


Mr. Charles Gilchrist had Diabetes for 
Years —Dodd's Kidney Pills Cured Him. 





Port Hope, Ont., July 13.--(Special. 
Mr. Charles Gilchrist, chief of police here 
for fifteen years and afterwards Domin 
ion fishery overseer, is always willing to 
add. his testimony to the volume of 
proofs from all parts that Dodd’s Kid 
vey Pills never fail to cure any form of 
Kidney Disease. 

“Tam a healthy man, Dodd’s Kidney 
Pills have done the job,” is the way Mr. 
Gilchrist puts it. “When I first started 
to take Dodd’s Kidney Pills I was in an 
awful state. I had been a sufferer from 
Diabetes and hidney Disorder for ten 
years. My urine was of a dark, bricky 
color, and I would suffer something aw- 
ful while passing. 

“IT tried everything and tried the doc 
tors, but could get no help till I was ad- 
vised to use Dodd’s Kidney Pills. They 
have made me a new man.” 

Mr. Gilchrist is getting on in years, 
but he feels young. That’s what Dodd's 
Kidney Pills do for a man 





My Newspaper 


T want to commend my newspaper to 
a Weary public. You would not permit 
free advertising, so I must not mention 
its name. In fact, there is a little practi 
eal ditticulty in so doing, that 1 will let 
you infer. 

My newspaper depends upon its repu 
tation for giving all of the news, rather 
than upon the tricky device of staring 
headlines to gull the thoughtless. There 


fore, it does not think it necessary to 
begin every important article on the 
first page. 

Before 1 discovered my newspaper, | 


used to become 
breakfast table 
news, read 


very irritable at the 
1 would begin a piece of 


down the column, and find 





, this formula,*“Continued on page 





th thre.” 
Then I would refold the great sheet, 
stand it up against the Water-pitcher, 


ind read a dozen lines to the end. Turn- 
ing back to the first page, I would becin 
another article and soon come to a top 
With the words, “Continued on page 
nine.” This time I would rumple the pa- 
per considerably as I hunted tor the 
auel, About the third time 
to my wife, “What 


se- 


ad would say 


Oo Is the matter with 
this coffee? I never drank such vile 
stuff before in my life.” 

We killed a man at our club the other 
night, and he was a good fellow,’ too. 


We all liked him, but we all joined in 
the most brutal assault upon him. The 
trouble was that he would everlastingly 
interlard his talk with such expressions 
as this: “The news about Smith, that I 
was first tc make public, ete.” Or 
this, “As I told you all last week, ete.” 
Some of the gentlest members of the club 
fell upon him in a perfect rage. 

There came into the village a man who 
undertook to reform the club; he said 
we were too dull, too remote from real 
life. “What,” said he, “do we care about 
the downfall of the British ministry. or 
the prospects of polar exploration®’ He 
said the daily newspaper was a very good 
index to what the people were interested 
in, and we ought to get our 
from the press. / 

Well, to be brief, he carried his point 
and revolutionized the club. I will give 
a few of the topies that I hear have been 
under discussion: “Who began the row 
at McFlynn’s saloon?” “The naked facts 
of the Jonesbury divorce case.” “The art 
of padding for scrawny built women.” 
They tell me the meetings are very full. 
I don’t know. My wife and I stay at 
home and read my newspaper.—Kilmip 


the 


subjects 


' Caston in “Life.” 





The Summer Truant. 





Lots o’ things to do at home— 
Grass is needin’ trimmin’, 
But—down by the river bank 
I'm strippin’ off fer swimmin’. 

‘Splash!’ goes the water, 

Cool as cool kin be, 

An’ keeps the grown folks wishin’ 

They was boys—like me! 


—Atlanta ‘ Constitution.” 





Where to Spend Your Vacation. 





_ Call at the Grand Trunk city ticket of- 
fice, north-west corner King and Yonge 
streets, and secure illustrated and de- 
scriptive folders, giving fuil information 
as to tourist and summer resorts, hotels, 
tishing including Muskoka 
lakes, Lake of Bays, Georgian Bay, Magz- 
netawan River, Kawartha Lakes, Upper 
Lakes, Montreal, Quebee, Old Orchard. 
Me., White Mountains, 

Delightful trips via Sarnia or Colling- 
wood and steamer to Sault Marie 
and Mackinac. Tickets are on sale at 
reduced rates, including meals and berths. 

Fast night service to Muskoka. Pas 
sengers may leave by the Grand Trunk 
Express at 12.05 a.m. daily, making econ- 
nection, daily except Sunday, with early 
morning steamers for all points on lakes. 
There is also a Sunday morning service 
to principal Lake Rosseau points, inelud- 
ing Beaumaris, Port Carling, Winder 
mere, Royal Muskoka, Maplehurst and 
Rosseau Pullman ear to Muskoka 
Whart This train also carries Pullman 
car to North Bay. 


resorts, ete., 


Ste. 


-<- 


Another California Excursion. 


On July 31 to August 13, inclusive, the 
Wabash will sell round trip tickets to 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, Cal., at 
the lowest rate ever made from Canada. 
Tickets good to return until October 15, 
1903. All tickets should read via Detroit 
and over the great Wabash line, the 
short and true route to Pacific Coast 
peints. This will be the last, best and 
cheapest excursion to California this sea- 
son. Do not miss it. 

For full particulars apply to any rail- 
road agent or J. A. Richardson, district 
passenger agent, north-east corner King 
and Yonge streets, Tororto. 
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R. TORRINGTON leaves to-mor- 


row for Peek’s Island, Me., 

where he will spend his vaca- 

tion. He will go to Quebee in 

August to conduct at two orchestral and 

miscellaneous concerts, at which his pu- 
pil, Miss Kileen Millett, will sing. 

Mr. A. S. Vogt will pass the greater 

pert of his vacation in Waterloo distric:. 


Breitkopf and Hartel, Leipsic, have 
just published the first volume of a very 
interesting biography of Clara Schu- 
mann, the famous solo pianist and wife 
of Schumann, the composer, by Von Bert 
hold Litzmann. The particulars given 
in the book of the courtship of Clara by 
Schumann go to prove more the 
truth of the old proverb that “the 
of true love never runs smooth.” Fred- 
erick Wieck, Clara’s father, was a well- 
known piano instructor, and in that ¢a- 


once 


course 


pacity became acquainted with young 
Robert Schumann. The composer and 
the daughter fell in love, and soon made 


a mutual confession of the fact, believ- 
ing that their affection for each other 
would receive the parental sanction. But 
they were most woefully mistaken 
Wieck had determined that his daughter 
should be an artist; to her he sacrificed 
his time and means, and she had com- 
menced a career as concert 
pianist when only ten years of age. To 
have her converted into a “hausfrau” 
was an intolerable thought to the father. 
He strenuously opposed the marriage 
and went to unjustifiable lengths to pre- 
vent it. At first he pretended that Schu- 
mann’s poverty was his chief ground of 
opposition; but Schumann proved that 
his income equal to that of hun- 
dreds of the esteemed families in 
Leipsic. Wieck then feigned various oth 
er excuses, and resorted to the vilest 
slanders, even accusing Schumann of be- 


prosperous 


was 


most 


ing a common drunkard. He began to 
hate and persecute his own daughter, 
who loved him, but loved Schumann 
more; and when she gave concerts he 


sent communications to the musi¢ stores 
of the towns where she was to appear, 
= wing her as “a shameless girl, de- 
moralized by a scoundrel.” His behavior 
at times was almost that of a madman. 
His stubbornness inflicted real tortures 
on the lovers; but luckily, so far as 
Clara’s artistic caree! whs concerned, 
his denunciations rather aided than hin- 
dered her, as no one could help sympa- 


thizing with the talented. brave, pure, 
noble, persecuted girl; and the courts 
finally decided against the malicious 
father in favor of the lovers. In het 


tells us, Clara 
Paganini on 


early days, the book 
played music chiefly of the 
showy class; but later, under the intlu- 
ence of Schumann, she became a genuine 
artist interpreter. She 





Was one of the 


first to play Beethoven well: the first 
to introduce the romantic schoo] into 
Vienna. For long time, however. 


dared not play the novel compositions « 


her beloved Robert, except to 
friends. She inspired the best of Sc 
mann’s songs and some of t hest 
lis pianoforte pieces Wh 1 London 
Jate in her career, after the it Lot 
husband. she made the public acqiainted 
with the best specimens otf s yvenius, 
despite the dis ouragement «t a cold 1 
ception by concert-goers whi did not ap 
preciate on first hearing Schumann s no 
vel musi She was finally rewarded by 
finding that his place among the great 


masters cognized. Herr Litz 
mann has not yet completed the bio 
graphy, the first volume covering on!) 


the vears from 1819 to 1840. 


was being reé 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Robinson, for 
merly of this city, and now of New 


to-day by th steamer “Pa 


York, leave 
tricia” of » Hamburg Line for Euro] 
where they * will pass the summet 
study. They will attend the Wagner fe- 
tival at Munich, and, if time perm 


will visit Paris and London 


sulow had a caus 
after ply 


Hans von 
On ore occasion, 


The late 
tic tongue. 
ing at a concert, he was presented wi 
a laurel wreath. This 


ciation he at once deposited under th 


token of appre 








pianoforte, stating that wl! e Was 
very much obliged, he was y 

trian Another story of tis Wit Is 1 
lated in “The Lif ind Letters of Sir 
George Grove.” At st. Louis th 
loubtable Hans gave a concert at whi 
a dreadful screaming soprano pre eded 
him As a little prelude to his solo Hans 
played the recitative to ioral sym- 
phony ). Friends, Not hese Tones 
“Just like him,” says Grove 

* 

‘The fondness of Welsh male choirs,” 
saves the “Musical Times,” “for realist 
and picturesque music of a rather low 
art ilue is remarkable. The hurly 
burlv of a battle, with its moans and 
gasps of t wounded, the roaring of 
ions--if not the wagging of their tails 
earbiquakes nurricanes, catastrophes, 
are the subject-matter over Which tne 
fervent Welsh choralist loves to vent Ms 
tense emotionalism and to tear his pas 
sion to tatters. It is often magnificent 
but Is it quite musk 

* 

A very curious opinion has been given 
by a law court in Brussels, Belgium \ 
disput 0 irred between a bart y 
grinder and a man who lent him his } 
strument on hire The question arose 
whether an organ-grinder could b 
sidered a merchant The court decid 
in the negative, and defined an organ 
grinder as one who is “half artist, half 
beggar.” 

* 

Che financial result of Dr. Joachim’s 
Beethoven festival at Bonn has added 
about $5,000 to the fund for the pres 
vation of Bee thoven’s house The artists 
inostly gave their services for love of th 
cause, so that the expenditure was 1 
small 

* 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, as rector of St 

Andrew’s University, Glasgow, will be at 


the head of a deputation of thirty-one 


representatives of the British Musical 
Association to attend the unveiiing of 
the Wagner monument in Berlin next 


October 
* 

The list of candidates who passed the 
University of Toronto local examinations 
in music, published in the daily papers, 
shows an increase on that of the first 
year. I notice that very few of the can 














| didates offered 





| 1 
j; hame tie bes 
a 


j} ken; but | confess it 


themselves in the violin 
department, or, at any rate, that if many 
were examined, few of them passed. It 
is to be regretted that the study of the 
violin, viola and violoncello is compara- 
tively neglected by musical students. 

+ 


Mr. Frederick H. Curtis, pupil of Mr. 
David has been appointed tenor 


soloist of Central Presbyterian Choir. 
« 


Ross, 


Miss Mina Phillips of Brougham, a 
pupil of Mrs. Bradley, won a gratifying 
success in Whitby the other day. <A 
Whitby paper says of her: “Miss Mina 
Phillips of Broughar n, who had just 
graduated from the Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Toronto, was present, this being her 
first public appearance after her gradua- 
tion. Miss Phillips has a beautiful so- 
prano voice, which shows careful train- 
ing, and her splendid rendering of popu- 
lar songs and her unaffected manner will 
always make her a favorite wherever she 
may go. We predict for her a successful 
musical career.”»:= 

* 
Emily Franklyn Scott, soprano, 
has just closed a tour with Miss M. La- 
Dell, the elocutionist, and will return to 
town on July 24, after an absence of five 
months. 


Miss 


* 


Mr. J. W. F. Harrison has just re- 
turned from a trip to Winnipeg and ad- 
joining towns, where he has been con- 
cneting the local pianoforte examina- 
tions of the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music. He has also visited numerous 
points in Ontario for the same purpose. 

* 
Mr. W. 


concert 


Spencer Jones, the well-known 
director, who is at present in 
England, has secured for a Canadian tour 
next November, December and Januar’ 
the prima donna soprano, Madam Emma 
Spada, and the English tenor, Mr. Philip 
Newberry distinguished artists, 
assisted by a celebrated pianist, will be 
beard in recitals and oratorio engage- 
ments. They have just returned from a 
highly successful tour in Australia and 
New Zealand. 


These 


* 


Mr. Spencer Jones, 
in England, 


who is at present 
has attended the four per- 


formances of the big Triennial Handel 
Festival in London, and in an interesting y 
letter, under date of June 29, says: os 
big festival just concluded has been 
success in every way. and high 


some 


The re- 
mense 


huge 
sitisfactory to all concerned. Tne at- 
tendance was Over 82,000 people. 
1,500 ahead of three years ago. 
ccipts totaled over $135,000. The im- 
chorus, which comprised 922. so- 
pianos, 922 contraltos, 1,001 tenors and 
958 bassos, sang ~~ superbly, under 
the baton of Dr. F. H. Cowen, who has 
succeeded Mr. Scae Manns, the veter- 
an director, as conductor. The orchestra 
numbered over 500 instrumentalists, in 
addition to whic’) was the mammoth pipe 
organ. The works given in ee entire- 
ty were the 


‘Messiah’ 
Kgvpt, and selecti: 


and ‘Israel in 
is from the work 
‘Judas Maccabeus, 
‘Xerxes’ and ‘Alex- 


<s of 
the great 


‘Acis 


composer, 
1 Galatea’ 
ander’s Feast. The soloists were 
\lIbani, Madam Ella Russell, 


Madam 

Miss Mar- 

raret McIntyre, Madam Clara Butt, Mr. 
Chartes Saunders, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. 








Coates. Mr. Charles Santley, Mr. 
\ drew Black, Mr. Kennerly Rumford, 
ond last (and by no means the least), 
Watkin Mills, 
tremendous success.” 

+ 


ovr own favorite, Mr. 
scored a 


Wao 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in his 
on the Canadian 


number of the 


letter 
July 
limes,” 


festival in the 
London “ iusical 
remarks: 


“The choirs 


naively 


were receptive and ready 


ior anv amount of work. The st ana 
ot public taste is certainly no lower th 

our own, indeed the strongest and ie 
music received the most appreciation, 


and warm encouragement is freely 


effort 


give n 


to any honest which is untainted 


} 


wv ailectation. More than once the 
tempter—assuming for the nonce the 
shape of an interviewer—besought me to 





t Canadian choir within my 
was real inability 


to de so rather than the profound dipls- 


cv with which I was credited that 
saved me from falling into his subtle 
-vare. The varying numbers of the dirs, | 
the amount of their experience and 1 ie | 


zeneral conditions of their surroundings 
differed too much to allow me to give 
an opinion of any real value. Had IT, 





owever, been able to do so, I frankiy | 
admit that | would have withheld anv | 
she siatement. No gvood purp: se would 
have been served by arousing discussion | 

ry worse) when all were eager to do 

ieir utmost in the good cause. 

“ peree little or no difference be 
tween Canadian and home choirs, except 
that, in the majority of cases, the latter 
have of course the advantage of a much 


longer and wider experience. But in re 
spect of zealous enthusiasm, energy and 
e desire to learn, the choristers of the 


Dominion need take no ‘back seats.’ On 


at head at least I may permit myself 
to give an opinion as sincere as it is Je 
erved.” 

Sir Alexander makes the following ad 


reference to the orchestra: 
point of the 
vas created by the 


ren 


mission in 
‘The weak scheme 
unfortunate necessity 
ploving more than one orchestra. 
Those lL conducted had to be 
tle nearest possible 


whole 
brought to 
iceount of 
stretches of land to be 
traversed upon which there are no large 
towns, and the obviously huge expense 
thereby incurred This crux overcome, 
less frequent and more leisurely rehear 
sals will be secured, the performances 
will gain in refinement, and the 
ontident Much of the 
all concerned would thus be 


points on 
e many long 


ChoUs 
nad nore great 


strain upon 


relieved, and on another oeceasion I doubt 
rot but that this will be done. There is 
better sport to be had in Canada than 
the killing of orchestras.” 
* 

Mr. James Huneker writes in the New 
York “Sun” concerning the performances 
of Wagner's “Ring” in London: “A say 


age article on singing in one of the Eng 


lish monthly reviews was apropos, while 


the German singers were in London. 
hey nearly all sing poorly; but then so 
do the French and Italian singers, and 


the amount of vicious singing an 
accepts with gratitude is appall 
ing. Voice is everything—the art of pro 
ducing it not a necessary quality I 
never heard so much old-fashioned yell- 
ing, after the approved Bayreuth bark 
ing school, as in this ‘Ring’ It was so 
bad at times, especially when Kraus de- 
ivered the ‘Erzahlung’ in ‘Gotterdam 
merung,’ that [ gazed fearfully about me 
expecting smiles or frowns. Instead I 
saw countenances upon which 


English 
iudience 


eestasy 


a 


Was imprinted. Veiy evil, too, was the 
chorus in this fourth day of, the ‘Ring,’ 
Why not acknowledge frankly that con- 
tinued Wagner singing knocks the voice 
te smithereens whether one sings well or 
ill? Only giants ean attack this formid- 
able music, giants of endurance. It is 
not a question of how to sing Wagner, 
but how long will the man and woman 
last when they do sifg his music. They 
last, to be sure, in the flesh, but the 
voice las departed. Show me a Wagner 
singer past 40 with a fresh voice—before 
40 no one knows how to sing the com- 
plicated scores. He writes quite as com- 
mendably for the throat as Verdi, but 
he demands more—hence the inevitable 
‘Krach’ in the careers of all Wagner sing- 
ers. Shall I give a list of names?” 
CHERUBINO. 


The Contemplations of Casey. 


Sydney “Bulletin.” 


OUR a.m., and a howling” westerly 
gale whipping the sedate Englisn 
elms of Collins street into an in- 
decent suggestion of a delirious 

dance in the native quarters of Port 
Said. There emerged from ‘the sheltering 
depths of a portico a voice murmuring 
in monotone, “Six-fut-wan uv me, an’ 
here I am, stuck on a bate loike this, 
spoilin’ for divarsion, wanderin’ roun’ 
like a pig at a Donegal wake. ‘Tis a 
dog’s life, an’ few 

“Morning, constable.” 

“Mother av Mary, an’ who are you? 
Sure an’ | mistuk ye for the sargint. 
‘Tis about your size he is, but better- 
looking maybe—at night.” 

“Thanks; I’m grateful!” 

“You wouldn't be if ye knew him fer 
a week. Have ve a match on you?” 

“LT have, an’ some good weed. Try it?” 

‘An’ why not?” 

Two minutes of solid pulling, and he of 
the helmet broke forth again. 

“Sure, an’ *tis enough to drive a man 
to the military. Here am I—divil a wan 
in Russell street can give me a start in 
a row, and they plant me here to waste. 
Tis all influence what does it. There's | 


bones. 


Holden, now. Him do they sind to An- 
‘tonio’s, the bull-fighter’s, where throu- 
ble’s as thick as heads at a fair. Strick- 


lan’, too, wanderin’ up and down Swans- 
ton street, servin’ eviction notices on 
thim Oitalian flower-sellers. Up to his 
neck in glory is he all day. ’Tis a bed 
thing. is influence, whin ’tis on the 
of the other mahn.” 

“But surely there are always drunks?” 

“Divil a drunk but ™ the Gardens; 
that’s the place. “Twas a polis magis- 
trate, no less. I discovered wan _ night. 
On, the bend had he been, an’ ‘deed it 
must have been a foine wan. Whin Oi 
come along, there he was on ‘the foot- 
path, asleep an’ ondressed. His clothes 
were hung toidy loike, on the pickets. 
Only his underpants and a singlet had he 
on. Whin I woke him, *’Tis in bed, 0i 
am, he sez, ‘an’ a damn hard wan at 
that. Sure at Menzies, he sez, ‘’tis a 
spring mattress at the laste you expect 
for your money.’ 

‘Twas a wake later I met him, an’ 
slippin’ a note into me hand, ‘Don’t for- 
get, constable, ‘to deny: that out- 
rajious report that Oi slep’ in a tree last 
wake?’ *’*Deed, sor, I sez. ‘’n you did 
not. “Twas at the Ground Hotel, yer 
wor,’ 

“Another wan do I remember coming 
down Spring street at daybreak. Drunk! 
‘Twas worth a wake’s pinsion to look at 
his breath. Evenin’ dress he wore. Where 
his hat had bin was wan av’ thim pitcher 
hats, cocked over his eye most ondacent 
In his hand, do you moind ’twere Christ- 
mas, wor a goose. He held it by the 
neck at arm's length, wid its bake point- 
ed at him, and whin | remonstrated wid 
him for not carrying his liquor betther, 
he swore he hadn’t smelt it for months. 
*Twas the burrd, he said, had mismirized 
him. Called himself the anshint mariner, 
and the goose, he sez, *twor some kind 
of a harbor trus’ roosting on a gold 
ridge. Oi convinced him he wor wrong, 
an’ be my sowl, he started to tell me 
how in South America ’twor a game the 
boys had o’° berrying a turkey in the 
groun’ with its head alone above warter; 
thin on horseback phwat does they do 
but gallop up and try an’ tear the burrd 
from its moorings. The bloodthirsty 
body-snatchers! 

‘T will enlighten your ignorance, con- 
stable” he sez, and, wid that, what does 
he do but lift a gratin’ in the strate. 
put the head av his goose through it. 
throw his leg "eross a crooked stick he 
had wid him, an’ prance along like a 
Horse Guard, no less. A grand foight he 
put up, an’ forty boi it cost him for tar- 
in’ me uniform. 
“Wan noight 
mit, by way of 


side 


he sez, 


mesilf and Big Mac had 

divarshun, whin along 
comes the sargint an’ old Dr. Shields. 
The doe. took wan luk at Mac, an’ ‘Me 
mahn,’ sez he, ‘what the devil do you 
mane by bein’ on duty in that state? Re- 
port yerself to me in the mornin’, he sez. 
Tis disgraceful.’ 


‘Is it drunk he is, docther?’ sez the 
sargint. 
‘Drunk be damed! The mahn’s dy 


in’, Nivir did Oj see such a case of ili- 
fantus in me career, he sez, an’ wid that 
he walked away wid the sargint. 
**Good Lord, Mac,’ | sez, a 
to think how ye must be sufferin’. 
catchin’?’ I sez. 

‘You bet your loife!’ sez Mac, whin 
he had done laughin, and wid that he 
pulls out a bottle what had slipped down 
from under his tunic, an’ was in the knee 
av his pants. “Iwas good beer, an’ wel 
come. 

“There was an inshpector that | moind 
av. “Twas at Flinders street, an’ there 
wus an old harridan av a woman had 
bin makin’ loife onaisy for me the night 
through. I wud shift her off me bate to 
O’Meara’s, an’ whin O’Meara come back 
he would shoo her on to moine agin. 

“Well, we played ping-pong wid her 
till along comes the inshpector, an’ ‘Take 
her to the cells,” sez he. So Oi called a 
cab an’ left her to the tinder mercies av 
the two of thim. "Iwas persuasion they 
tried, an’ thin argymint Divil an inch 
would she budge. ©’Meara he climbed in 
the keb an’ got a grip av her an’ pulled. 
llow that mahn wasn’t a dintist, I dunno 
at all. 

“Twas no use at all; so what does 
Mr. Inshpector do but drop his dignity 
an’ his bit av a cane, Gettin’ a hould 
av the feet av her, he tries to shove her 
in. She resinted this at wanst, an’ 
drawin’ up her knees till they was touch- 
in’ her chin, she let drive wid both fate 
at wanst. ’Twas on the chist she caught 
him. Faith! and he dropped as though 
he’d been slugged, no less; an’ to save 
himself, he made a grab at the skirts av 
her. Something bruke, and there he was, 


tis terrible 


Is it 


sitting on the tram track wid his arms 
full av female clothes, while the colleen, 
dressed in a blouse, an’ a pair av No. 9 
boots, fled down the sthreet like a deer. 

‘Well, Oi must be movin’, for ’tis a 
wicked city, an’ full av bad characters in 
the shape of inshpectors, sargints, an’ the 
loike.” 





A Song of the Weeds. 


Here's a cheer to the weeds up-springing, 
And a song for deeds they do; 

With their flags to the world outflinging, 
They stand ready to fight it through; 

And their dare is as pert and stinging 
As their courage is proven true, 


They are builded for war and trouble, 
And will neither lead nor drive; 

Mow them down to a field or stubble, 
And it makes them but more alive; 
Cut in twain, and their numbers double, 
And double, and double, and thrive. 


They laugh at plowshare gleaming, 
And they tauntingly smile at the hoe; 
They lie down, it seems, past redeeming, 
But in truth that both ends may grow; 
It takes doing of deeds, not dreaming, 
Not to win, but keep up with this foe. 


Yes, a foe are the weeds worth singing, 
And a foe for the strongest arms, 
And for hearts whereto hope is clinging, 
And for love that cheers on and charms, 
So a song to the weeds up-springing 
On a thousand battle farms. 


—London ‘Outlook.” 





No Difference Which Side. 





Mr. Booker T. Washington tells this 
story of a man who belonged to the 
“po’h white trash” of Alabama. 


A black man who ran a ferry was one 
day accosted thus: 

“Uncle Mose,” said the white man, “I 
want to cross, but I hain’t got no mon- 
ey.” 

Uncle Mose 

“Doan’ 
queried. 

“No,” said the wayfaring stranger, “J 
haven’t a cent.” 

“But it done cost 
cents,” insisted Uncle 
de ferry.” 

“LT know,” said the white man, 
haven't got the three cents.” 

Uncle Mose was in a quandary. * 
he said, “I done tole you what. Er man 
what's got no three cents am jes’ e well 
off on dis side er de river as on de od- 
der.” 


scratched his head. 
you got no money’t all?” he 


three 
“ter cross 


you but 
Mose, 


“but I 


Boss,” 





Science and Religion. 

The last word from science is that each 
of us normally contains both good and 
bad microbes, and that the two parties 
are constantly at war. This seems, says 
New York “Life,” to bear out Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, who maintains that hell is 
within us. 








Very Forgetful. 


Bacon—That family next 
limit for borrowing things. 

Macon—What have they 
now? 

Bacon—One of 
dinner on Sunday 
they came over 
Philadelphia 


door is the 


been after 
their lady guests at 
forgot her teeth. and 
to borrow any wife's. —- 


“Telegraph.” 





INCORPORATED TORONTO 5! ¥- A Bovo, 
1886. Paceiscuy. 





OF MUSIC 


COLLEGE STREET. 
DR. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 


THE BEST EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 
AND STRONGEST FACULTY IN CANADA, 


Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses. 


17th Season Opens September 1, 1903 


SCHOOL of LITERATURE and EXPRESSION 
Mrs. Inez Nicholson-Cutter, Principal. 
CALENDARS and SYLLABUS FREE 


MR. RECHAB TANDY 


TENOR 
Teacher of Artistic Singing. 








Studio— Conservatory of Music, 
Toronto. 
W. Y. ARCHIBALD 


BARITONE 
In Italy June to October. 
Studio—Nordheimer’s, Toronto. 


Toronto Junction College of Music 
ViA MACMILLAN, Directress. 
Fall Term Opens Gapteter ist. 











SCH EARSMIPS— Heintz nan & Co., ha f-year, 
piano; Bell Piano Co., half-year, piano ; Mason & 
Risch, half-year, vocal, 


Ap Pp lic ations must bein by Septem! er ist. 


MISS LILLIAN BURNS 
READER 


Principal of Metropolitan College 
of Expression. 


College 


- of Music School 
Feacher of Expression St. Margaret's 
For terms and dates apply — 


26 Bomewoed Ave 


MR. H. M. FIELD 


PIANIST 
Musical Studio— 


26 Grassi Strasse, 
Hl Etage, Leipzig. 


MR, CYRIL E. RUDGE, Mus. Bac, 








Vocal Teacher and consulting choirmaster of the 
American Episcopal Ciur t Wil teach in Toronto 
trom June tst to September ist only, Voices carefully 
placed and trained. Instruction in the training of the 
boy voice Pupils prepared tor responsible positions. 
Address - 206 Cottingham Street, Toron o. 


ANNA BERENICE PARKER, M.E.L 


ELOCUTIONIST 
SUMMER ENGAGEMENTS 
"Phone —N. 865. Address—572 Jarvis St. 


LEONORA JAMES-KENNEDY 


Vocal Teacher and Concert Soprano 
CONCERTS, RECITALS, AT HOMES, etc. 


For terms address Mr, J. M. Sherlock, 15 
King Street Kast. For terms for vocal instruc- 
tion address 27 Lakeview Avenue. 


P. J. McAVAY 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio- -146 Ossington Avenue 
MR. J. M. SHERLOCK 
Solo Tenor and Vocal Teacher 


Address for circulars, dates, etc.— 
Rooms 5-8, Nordheimer’s, Toronto. 




















Niet er ocean ag tl 
IN AFFILIATION WITH UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 
12-14 Pembroke Street 
H. TORRINGTON, Musical Director. 





DR. F. 





Reopens Tuesday, Sept. Ist, 1903 


Kindergarten Teachers’ Course 
and Children’s Music Classes. 


New Calendar and Syllabus on application 


MISS MARY HEWITT SMART 


SOPRANO 
VOICE CULTURE 


Vocal Directress Ontario Ladies’ A og e, 
Whitby. Vocal Teacher re na ol- 


lege, Toronto. 
Yonge Street om U; 


W. F. HARRISON 


Os - and meres 8b. Simon's 
Musical Director the Ontario 
TTeashor of tr a 
mservatory of Musi: 
School, and Miss Veal's gehoal. 














0. FORSYTH 
e (Director Metropolitan School of Music) 
Receives pupils at any time—professional, 
advanced and amateur—in piano technics, 
piake-cterme and musica! interpretation. 
armony, etc, 
Studio for private pessene—Dlereheiaee 6 
15 King Street East. Toronto. 


MISS E. H. MOCKRIDGE 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
At Toronto College of Music, Bishop Strachan 
School and St. Monica's School. 
Residence—No, 10 St. Joseph Street. 


ARRY W. RICH 
THE POPULAR CHARACTER ACTOR 


Teaches the art of acting and elocution thoroughly. 
Pupils prepared for the stage. Twenty-five 
years’ professional exverience, Practical stage train- 
ing. Engagements secured. Prepared to accept a 
limited number of private pupils during summer season. 


Studio—265 Richmond St. West, Toronto. 


FRANK S. WELSMAN 


PIANO VIRTUOSO 
AND 
TEACHER OF ADVANCED PIANO-PLAYING 


Studio at Mason & Risch, or Toronto College of 
Music. Residence—32 Madison Avenue. 


H. KLINGENFELD 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
AND TEACHER 
306 Jarvis Street. 
or Conservatory of Music. 


ANNA PARKER 


SOPRANO 
For Dates, Terms, etc., apply to 


Sherlock Fntertaipment Bureau, or Anna 
Parker, Toronto Conservatory of Music, 
Toronto. 


ADAM DOCKRAY 
TENOR 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio—Room N, Tonge Street Arcade. 
Residence—79 Charles Street. 


ARTHUR BLIGHT 


BARITCNE 
TEACHER OF ADVANCED SINGING 


Principal Vocal Department Toronto Junc- 
tion College of Music. 


Studio—Nordheimer’s, 15 King Street East. 











Address— 














EORGE F. SMEDLEY 
Banje, Guitar and Mandolin Soloist 
Will receive Pees and corcert engagements, 
Instructor 0} geet Bapjo, Mandolin and 
er Toronto College of 
Music, Bishop, Strachan School, Presbyterian 


Brad ® Dayiime, at Nordneimer’s; Even- 
ings, College of Music. 


‘DAVID ROSS 
BARITONE and TEACHER 


Wi | return middle September, 1903. 
tions to — 





All communica- 


Toronto. 


MR. A. S$. VOGT 


Teacher in the Advanced Grades of Piano 
Playing. 


Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


FRANK E. BLACHFORD 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
Recitals Ensemble 


168 Carlton Street 
or Conservatory of Music. 


32 King Street West, 





Address - - - 





Concerts 
Address— 





RS. J. W. BRADLEY 
and Leader of Berkeley 8b. 
Methodist Church Choir, 


Vocal Teacher of Moulton Ladies’ 
Toronto, and Toronto Conservatory of M 


130 Seator Street, Toronto. 





—SUMMER ADDRESS— 


CHRYSTAL BROWN 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
GRIMSBY PARK, CANADA 


Concert tenor. 35 Bellevue Ave., Toronto. Tel. M. 1661. 





FOR CONCERTS, Etc. 


MISS EDITH SPRING 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


For terms, etc,, address—J. W. Baumann, 
Studio 3, Nordheimer’s. 


G®o- D. ATKINSON 
Teacher of Piano and Opgan Playing 
Toronto College of Music and 8t. Andrew 
College. Organist and Choirmaster Wesley 
Methodist Caurch. 118 Harbord Street, 


ISS SHEPPARD 
TEACHER OF VIOLIN 
578 Jarvis St., Teronto 
Teacher at St. Margaret's College. 











M® and Mrs. ALFRED JURY 
TEACHERS OF SINGING 


Tone plogemens fee Se end of yatoe 
according to scientific prin ; 
Studio—s8 cieander erect.” 





DeNxatD HERALD, A.T.C.M. 
TEACHER OF r7ane 

Toronto Qopeervatery ¢ ¢ Music, Westbourne 

School and Upper Canad aaa 





Ross Street. 
Le eT E SE amine 
lege, Whitby rn arecalbane Serecn 





CARTER 


Iss 
M TEACHER OF THE PIAN®@ 
Branswick Ave. 


Whaley, Royce & Co 


Canada’s; Greatest ‘Music House 


Everything in Sheet Music? 
anv Musical Instruments 


Our collection of RARE OLD VI@LINS, 
"CELLOS, etc., is THE LARGEST AND BEST 
ever imported into Canada. Inspection 
invited, 

INSTRUMENTS AILOWED ON TRIAL. 


158 YONGE STREET, » TORONTO 


Lovers 


of the 
Antique 


— find a feast of good things at 
B. M. & T. Jenkins. We have just the 
things in furniture that mark the differ- 
ence between a commonly furnished and 
a cleverly furnished home. 


Fine Old Colonial Furniture 
Old China— Old Pewter — Old Copper 
Curious Old Brass 








Rare old Chippendale pieces, in chairs, 
tables, sideboards, settees, secretaries— 
in all, the most unusual and satisfying 
collection on the Pleasant 


B, M. & T, JENKINS 


422.424 YONGE STREET 


*Phone—Main 1275, TORONTO, ONT. 
BRANCHES—Mentreal. London and Birmingham. 
The Royal Crest Dressing is unex- 


celled for furniture, pianos or woodwork 
of any kind. We recommend it. 





ART. 


MRS. DIGNAM 


PRIVATE STUDIO also 
Class Studios for Drawing and Painting 


42, 43, 44, 45, 46 Union haan Building, 
28 Toronto Street, 








J W. L. FORSTER 
: eee PORTRAIT PAINTING 
Gtudie: 24 King Stree West 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Westbourne School 


FOR GIRLS 


340 BLOOR ST. WEST, TORONTO 








REOPENS SEPTEMBER 10th 


A Residential and Day School, well managed, well 
appointed and convenient. Pupils prepared for uni- 
versity matriculation examinations. Specialists in 
each department. Affiliated with the Tcronto Con- 
servatory of Music, Dr. Edward Fisher musical 


director; F. McGillivray Knowles, R.C. A., art 
director, 


For calendar and information address the principals, 
MISS M. CURLETTE, B.A. 
MISS S. E, DALLAS, Mus. Bac. 


The Bishop Strachan 


S chool, WYKEHAM HALL, 


TORONTO. 


Organ ees lla under Mr. J.W. F. Harrison. 


Tuition and practice on fine two-manual pi 
organ blown by water Motor. _ 











For terms apply— Miss ACRES, 
Lady Principal. 
PROFESSIONAL. 





GERMAN E. TOWNSEND 
Public Accountant and Auditor 
McKinnon Building, Toronte 
Room 210. *Phone—Main 1301, 








RAILROAD TEANSPORTATION, 


CANADIAN 
oS bs 


““IMPERIAL LIMITED” 


Fast tri-weekly Transcontinental ser- 
vice between Montreal, Toronto and Van- 
couver. Connection leaves Toronto at 
1.45 p.m., Sunday, Wednesday, Friday, 
making run Toronto to Vancouver in 97 


C6 6 TORONTO to DETROIT 
OU and RETURY—$6.60 


For International Epworth 
League Convention. . . . 
Tickets good going July 15th and 
16th, valid for return, without extension, 
until July 20th ; on deposit of ticket with 
joint agent not later than Tuly 19th, and 
payment of 50 cents at time of deposit, 
tickets may be extended for return until 
August Lith, 1908, 
Full particulars from your nearest Cana- 
dian Pacific Agent or to 
A. H. NOTMAN 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, TORONTO. 
ad oak a eed 


ENTERS 


THE POPULAR ROUTE and 
TOURIST LINE OF AMERICA 











-ToO 
Niagara Falls, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Quebec, 
Detroit, Old Orchard, [le..,. 
Chicago, Portland, le. 


Excellent Service to WHITE MOUN- 
TAINS and Atlantic Seaside Resorts. 


The only line reaching the Beautiful Muskoka 
Lakes District. Trains make ¢irect , Sr at 
Muskoka Wharf with steamers for ‘' Ro Mus- 
koka" Hotel and other lake ports ; Ae a S Phunterilie 
with steamers for ports on Lake of Direct 
connection for all ports on Upper I wakes 

For tickets, descriptive and illustrated literature of 
Canadian Summer oven also all information as to 
routes and rates for summer tours, apply to agents, or 
City Ticket Office, north-west corner King and Yorge 
Streets ( Phone— Main 4209). 
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THE PIA NOLA| 


IN THE SUMMER HOME 


On Yacht, in Country Club or Summer Home, music is always apropos and 
always welcome. If sufficiently good it will take precedent over every 
other means of entertainment. 


The Pianola makes piano music available to every company. 


And although it may be played by one who knows nothing of music, the 
result will be the same as though a brilliant pianist sat at the piano. 


The vast collection of pieces of every kind of music prepared for the 
Pianola insures a programme suitable for all occasions and to every taste. 


The Pianola is always appreciated, but in the summer time it is of especial 
value to hosts and those whose taste for music of the better class can in no 
other way be gratified. 


In every civilized country of the world the Pianola is now recognized as a stan- 
dard method of playing the piano. Failure to include a pianola with the 


other means of entertainment provided for a country home means that one 


of the most agreeable and pleasant features of modern summer life will not 
be realized. 







PPPPP PPP PPPS PPO 


THE PIANOLA’S PHENOMENAL SUCCESS HAS INSPIRED 
MANY IMITATORS. THERE IS BUT ONE PIANOLA. 





The Pianola can be seen and played at our exposition-rooms or at te 
ware-rooms of any of our branches, and a personal opinion formed by both 
the novice and the skilled musician upon the benefit to be derived from its 
assistance. 

A handsomely illustrated and descriptive brochure will be mailed to 
those desiring information, and all questions answered through our corre- ff 
spondence department. 

The price of the Pianola is $275.00. 
payments if desired. 


The Mason ( Risch Piano Co., Limited, 
32 King Street West, << < Toronto 


May be purchased by monthly 








Happ V Thought Range 


Ventilating Hood 


This Ventilating Hood is principally designed to carry off the odor of cooking 
without interfering with the draft of Range. It is made with two broad shelves which 


serve the purpose of a warming closet. 





The above cut represents thé most perfect cooking appliance ever made. A 
powertul water heater, a thoroughly ventilated oven, and a PERFECT BAKER. 
~ 


Manufactured by the WILLIAM BUCK STOVE CO., BRANTFORD 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 











R. Bigley, ge Toronto Agent 
—"e Tiheamabel taligudhies. e" oa Mr. Raabe Tea iain ris certain 


ly very quaint, but 


‘“ ) % . feshionable? 
Dadburn you!” says the milkman to | 1, 
, ; e 


the druggist, “I’ve got a notion to pro- | 
secute you!” “What’s the matter?” | : : uk 
asks the druggist. “Matter enough, you! . The Berlin professor who insists that 
swindler! That last barrel of formalde- | @lcohol is the source of life and energy 
livde you sold me was adulterated, | can settle the dispute about who shall be 
Vhat’s what’s the matter! I thought you | Governor of Kentueky if he will only 
was a honest man an’ sold people pure | come oye! and pl ice himself in the hands 
of his friends.—Washington “Post, 


are you sure it’s 
Mrs, Bangup—Oh, it must 
It’s almost impossible to write on 
it.-Chicago “Daily News.” 


voods!” 
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Social and Personal. 





Mrs. E. Mandeville Merritt has pre- 
sented a handsome deer’s head to the 
Lambton Golf Club. A magnificent 
inoose head has been loaned by Mr. R. 
William Millichamp and two deer’s heads 
by Mr. R. Millichamp, which with the 
very fine cariboo head also loaned by Mr. 
Alfred Wright, make a most attractive 
appearance in the large hall. The presi- 
dent, Mr. A. W. Austin, has made a pre- 
sentation to the Lambton Golf Club of 
three handsome pieces of silver. The 
largest is a candelabrum, the branches in 
the form of grape leaves and fruit, the 
center holding a large fruit dish; below 
stands a small figure of a man, just 
about to drive. This is a trophy for the 
“Annual Competition of the Golf Cham- 
pionship Gentlemen’s Handicap.” The 
other two are epergnes in the same de- 
sign, though smaller. The figures are 
representative of the game played; one 
is a lady holding a tennis bat, the other 
holds a putter, and is in the act of 
putting. They are for the “Annual Com- 
petition of the Golf or Tennis Cham- 
pionships, Ladies.” These three pieces 
will form annual challenge trophies for 
members of the club, the name of the 
winner being inscribed on the pedestals. 

. : 

On Wednesday, at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. John M. Martin, Etobicoke, 
their daughter, Miss Jennie, was mar- 
ried to Mr. E. W. Moore of Toronto, the 
ceremony being conducted by Rev. Mr. 
Wass. The bride was charmingly gowned 
in pearl-gray crepe de chine over silk, 
and carried a bouquet of sweet peas. 
Miss Katie Moore, sister of the groom, 
prettily gowned in pink muslin, and car- 
rying a bouquet of pink carnations, was 
bridesmaid. Mr. F. C. Sharpe of Toronto 
assisted the groom, while Miss Hattie 
Martin was flower-girl, Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore will reside in Medicine Hat, Assa. 

* 


A very pretty wedding took place in 
Cooke’s Church on Saturday afternoon, 
when Miss Margaret Bailie was married 
to Mr. Robert Armstrong of Toronto. 
The church was beautifully decorated 
with palms and daisies. As the bride en- 
tered on the arm of her brother, Mr. 
George Bailie, the “Wedding March” was 
played by Mrs. Ruthven MacDonald. 
The ceremony was conducted by Rev. Dr. 
EK. D. McLaren, an old friend of the 
groom. ‘The bride wore her traveling 
suit of navy blue cheviot, over a white 
silk blouse, with white hat, and was at- 
tended by Miss Carrie Woodall, who 
wore a pretty gray dress, with silk ap- 
plique. The bride’s bouquet was of white 
roses, and the bridesmaid’s of pink. The 
groom was attended by Mr. Norman Mc- 
Kibbon. 

* 

Miss Maude Hamm, late of 234 Brock 
avenue, was married to Mr. Lewis C. 
Blackhall at Denver, Col., on July 9. Mr. 
and Mrs. Blackhall will reside in Sarato- 
ga, Wyoming. Mr. Blackhall is an old 
Toronto boy, but has been associated 
with the Saratoga State Bank for some 
time past. 

* 

A very quiet wedding took place in 
Jarvis Street Baptist Church at high 
noon on Wednesday, when Miss Eleanor 
Swallow of Toronto, second daughter’ of 
Mr. Thomas Swallow of Durham, Ont., 
was married to Mr. Frank Lynn Wix- 
son of Homewood, Ingersoll, Ont. The 
ceremony was performed by Rev. B. D. 
Thomas, D.D., late pastor of Jarvis 
Street Church. The bride looked lovely 
in her traveling suit of navy blue Vene- 
tian, with silver-gray silk blouse and 
kat to match, and was attended by her 
sister Maple, who wore a handsome suit 
of gray. The groom was attended by 
Mr. Allan Langley. After luncheon at 
the Walker House, the happy couple 
took the C.P.R. train for Preston 
Springs, and will be at home to their 
friends after August 1. 

* 

News comes from Barrie of a pretty 
wedding there. “The interior of Trinity 
Church, Barrie, was a symphony in green 
and white on the afternoon of the 8th, 
the oceasion being the marriage of Miss 
Daisy Plummer, daughter of Mrs. J. W. 
Plummer, to Mr. Douglas M. Stewart of 
the legal firm of Stewart & Stewart. 
Rev. F. G. Plummer of Toronto offi- 
ciated, assisted by Rev. W. White, vicar 
of Trinity Church. The bride, who was 
given away by her uncle, Mr. J. H. 
Plummer, formerly assistant general 
manager of the Bank of Commerce, was 
costumed in white crepe de chine over 
white taffeta silk, trimmed with lace, 
and wore a tulle veil, caught up with 
bunehes of orange blossoms. Her orna- 
ments were pearls, and she carried a 
very handsome bouquet of white roses 
and lilies of the valley. Her bridesmaid 
was Miss Beth Plummer, daughter of 
Mrs. Thomas Plummer of Stratford. She 
wore a pretty costume of white voile 
over white taffeta silk, with garniture of 


pale green, and carried a bouquet of 
fragrant sweet peas. The groom was 
assisted by his cousin, Rev. V. E. F 


Morgan of Guelph. Messrs. P. W., M. V. 
and Vernon Plummer performed the du- 
ties of ushers at the church. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony a post-nup 
tial reception was held on the beautiful 
lawns of Penruth, the residence of the 
bride’s mother, the prevailing tint of the 
decorations being white and green. Mr. 
and Mrs. Stewart left by the afternoon 
train for Quebee and the Eastern States,” 
* 

\ pretty wedding took place in Grace 
Church on Wednesday afternoon. The 
contracting parties were Mr. Alexander 
Norris of Beverley street and Miss M. J. 
Muckle, daughter of Mr. W. H. Muckle 
of 108 William street, Toronto. Rev. J 
Pitt Lewis, M.A., assisted by Rev. C. B. 
Kenrick, M.A., officiated. Mr. Charles 
Muckle was groomsman and Miss Mar 
garet Muckle — bridesmaid. The bride 
was handsomely attired in a dress of 
aeolienne cloth, with a collar of 
real lace chiffon, and carried a bouquet 


of white roses. The bridesmaid was 


| dressed in pale blue silk organdie, with a 


hat to match, and carried a bouquet of 
pink roses. A reception was afterwards 
held in St. George’s Hall, when abont 
seventy guests were present. 

* 


The second weekly dance of the West 


! End Islanders will be held in the Hotel 


Hanlan ballroom next Tuesday evening 
Tickets may be had from the members 
of the committee, viz., Messrs. George 
Dunstan, H. F. Darrell, A. J. Pattison, 
jr., Fred Lamont, E. K. Wedd, D. McCall, 
A, Dennis, Frank Stone. 

« 


Mr. Charles F. Pentland of the Union 
Bank was entertained at dinner Tuesday 


' evening by a few Argonaut friends pre 


a 


' Wedne ad lV 


| 


j terman, Mrs. George 


Allan, Mr. and Mrs. John Slote, Mr. ! 









This ‘* Ivanhoe" is the latest Automobile electric machine introduced. 


Motor and Exide Batteries of the latest high capacity type. 
It gets away quickly—runs smoothly. 


CANADA CYCLE & MOTOR COMPANY, Limited, 
TORONTO. 


Isa 


It has the improved Westinghouse 














in breezes of harmony, 
when produced upon 
one of our magnificent 
instruments. Appar- 
ently the onward 
march of the piano to 
perfection knows no 
halting. The latest 
phases of this continu- 
ous approximation to 
the violin quality may 
be studied in the mar- 
‘vels of mechanica! 
construction shown in 
our warerooms. 


Music steals upon the ear 





Connoisseurs are continually ex- 
pressing their most enthusiastic appreciation of the 
superb tone and sterling qualities of the 


Nordheimer 
Piano 


The Nordheimer Piano & Music Co., Limited, 
1s KING STREET EAST 






















The Best i Complexion Remedies | 





Pimples, 


or Body . 
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THE SACRIFICE OF THE SHANNON 


By W. ALBERT HICKMAN 


PAPER, 75c. 


eH is a book worth anyone's while. 
adventure ? Read about the rescue of the 
from the ice off Cape Gaspe. 

the description of the boat races 


acquainted with real men ? 


Donald Macdonald, 


story that he has read this year. 


more, and then laid within easy reach, to be dived into when your brain 
wants refreshing and your blood stirring.” 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, 2433 Richmond Street Wes, TORONTO 


New READY. 


at Caribou, 
Follow the deeds and talk of David Wilson, 
Hans, and a host of others. 
want to know a real girl and learn how love came to her ? 
description of Gertrude Mac Michael and follow her to the climax, 

‘* Now, all this may appear extravagant praise, but it is as soberly 
as a reviewer can write after ¢ ompleting the finest, liveliest, most stirring 
Phat’s sober truth, too. dy Gee 
‘* It is a book to be read once, then again, then two or three times 


With a Twenty Year Reputation Behind Them. 


Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion | 
| 





Wafers and Fould’s Medicated 


Arsenic Soap. 


These World-Famous remedies never fail to cure | 
Blackheads, 
Muddy, Sallow Skin, Redness of face or nose, and | 
all other blemishes, whether on the Face, Neck, Arms | 
They brighten and beautify the complexion 
as no other remedies on earth can, and they do it quickly. 
Wafers, by mail, $1; Soap. 50c. Address all orders to 


H. B. FOULD, Room S, 214 6th Avenue, NEW YORK; 
or 20 Glen Road, Toronto, Can. 


Freckles, Liver Spots, | 


Dept. N, 


‘ Le 
SO nen 


) 


CLOTH, $1.25 


Do you want thrilling 
Dunchieft’s crew 
Do you ask for sport ? 


Would you 


Peruse 


become 


And, finally, do vou 


Read the 


Nashville 


** American, 








1 , : | 
vious to his departure for Quebee m | and Mrs. C. M. Howard, Henry Weill, ! 


afternoon, 

* 
Welland, St. Catharines, 
week are the following ladies and gen 
tlemen: Mr. and Mrs, J. A. Kammerer, 
Mir. and Mrs. H. Taylor, Mrs. F, C. Ellis, 
Lady Howland, Miss Bethune, W. ¢ 
Lumbers, Toronto; George Young, Ches 
terfield; J. R. Heintz, Mrs. George Wa- 
Lewis, Mrs. Smead, 


At the 


this 


Mrs 


| 


} Miss Agnes Heintz, Buffalo; Mrs. Ritchie, 
Bridgeburg;: Mrs. Grasite, Simeoe; Miss 
Elliott, Port Robinson; Mrs ( W. 
Young, Miss Young, Cornwall; Mr. and 


Mrs. Wolfe, Owen Sound; 
Smith, Halifax; Mrs 
Mrs. A. L 
Richmond, Va.; Mrs. Koiong, 
Grant, New Orleans; Mr. and 

D. MeKenzie, P. W. Eldridge, 
Mrs. Pinson, Memphis, Tenn 


Mrs. Wesley 
Alston, Hamilton; 


Miss | 
Mrs. H. 
New York; 





Haynes, Miss Lillian Haynes, | 





C | |Shirt Waists 


powerful csi of splendid parts. 
Show-rooms :: : 714 Yonge Street 


Every Style and Finish 
ORDERED WORK ONLY 


Miss Franklin has plea- 
sure in announcing thad 
she has enlarged the shirt 
waist department and 
secured the services of 
another Expert Cutter. 


These Shirt Waists are 
of the highest grade in 
cut and finish, and 
fashionable in design. 


M. FRANKLIN 


Ne. {11-2 RICHMOND STREET WEST, 
TORONTO. 


Tel.—Main 175. 











00400000000000000000000008 
High-Class 
Costuming and Millinery 


MDE. JOAN BISHOP 
M{SS ALEXANDER 








406 and 408 Yonge St. 


OOOSOOSOOO 








Caterers and... 
Manufacturing 
Confectioners... 

719 Yonge St., Toronto 


Telephones—N orth 2004 and 2005. 
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Geo. S. McConkey’s 


RESTAURANT 





CEPTION and Afternoon 
ASSEMBLY Tea 
ROOMS woes 


O 
$00. DOOODDOODGDOOOOGHOOSGOOOS 


OSTEOPATHY 


ROBERT B. HENDERSON, D.O. 
Osteopathic Physician. 
48 Canada Life Building, King Street West 








Osteopathy is a scientific method of 
treating all forms of disease. _It is both 
BLOODLESS and DRUGLESS. 

Full information cheerfully given at 
the office, or literature sent on applica- 
tion. 

All treatments given by appointment. 
Office hours 1o—12 a.m., 1.30—3 p.m. 

Consultation free. 

Office ’Phone—Main 3642. 
Residence 'Phone—Main 2496, 


N.B.—Out of the city during July. Office 
open for those who desire to make arrange- 
ments to begin treatment on my return the 
first Monday in August. 








Painting 
I do any kind of painting that can be 
done in the very best way and at the 
lowest prices consistent with honest 
work, raining and Gocseating, too. 
The latter is my specialty, and if you 


will entrust your next order to meI will 
give you satisfaction. 


JAMES J, O’HEARN 
161 QUEEN ST. WEST 


PHONES: 
Office— 2677 
Heuse—S774 





ARTISTIC "=== 


Billiard Tables 


For Private Residence, 
Club or Cafe..2 2 3 


We design and build Art Billiard 
Tables to harmonize with interior work. 
We have photographs of some very rich 
tables recently installed in prominent 
homes. ’Phone for an engagement with 
our expert. Advice cheerfully given. 


Samuel May & Co. 


116 BAY STREET, TORONTO. 





Spectacles and Eyeglasses. 





Artistic and technical excellence may 
be had at Potter’s. The most beautiful 
models in mountings and the most grace- 
ful contours in lenses may be had at this 
old-established house. Attendants and 
workers are continuously making a 
study of what is pleasing and appro- 
priate in spectacles and eyeglasses. They 
have also developed a rare degree of 
manual skill and a full knowledge of 
lenses, with their manifold combinations, 
Potter’s workshop is a veritable techni- 
cal institute, where high-class and unusu- 
al lenses are made up, and the most ecru- 
pulous care taken to fulfil the exact in- 
structions of the oculists and meet the 
precise requirements of those who for 
various reasons must have particular 
glasses. Potter’s, 85 Yonge street, To- 
ronto. 


“Silver Plate That Wears.” 


“1847 Roger Bros.” 


Plated Cutlery 


Varieties are good. 
Values are good. 


Nicholsons Cutlery Store 


80} YONGE STREET 
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Don’t Forget to Take 


A FLASK 


On Yourrrrrrarah 


SUMMER VACATION... 


Even if you don’t use liquor it is 
safer to have a small flask with you. 
We have the largest and best 
assortment of flasks'in Canada, and 


at prices lower than elsewhere. 


Wicker Flasks. 
With or Without Cup 
Nickel plated white metal top. 
Price—'4 pint, 75c. 
1 quart, $1.25. 


S54 Ee ot 
A piitl, O1.UU. 


"No. 329 
Leather Covered 
Flasks 


No. 329—Bayonet top, morocco 
covered, best flint glass. Price, 
pint, $2.00; % pint, $2.50; 3, pint, 
$3.00; | pint, $3.50; 1! pint, $4.00; 
1 quart, $5.00. 

No. 325— Morocco leather cover- 
ed, Britannia metal cup, screw top, 
best flint glass. Price, !, pint, 75c.; 
pint, $1.00; 34 pint, 
$1.50; 1 1-2 pint, 
$2.50, 


Y pint, 90c.; 4 
$1.25; 1 
$2.00 ; 1 quart, 

No. 336 Morocco covered, 
for pocket, with cup on top. 
Ys pint, Soc.; 
pint, $1.25; 
$1.75 ; 


pint, 


flat 
Price, 
4 pint, $1.00; 1-2 
5, pint, $1.50; 1 pint, 
1 quart, $2.14), 


Drinking Glass 


No. pigskin case 
or black morocco, cork lined, three 
$1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 


1200— Genuine 


sizes, Prices 
No 
cork 


case. 


1203 
lined, 
Price 


Real Russian leather, 


four each 


$5.00 


1 
Llasses m 


Collapsing Drinking 
Cups 
In Leather Case 


1205— Polished 


Price 


No 
size. 

No 
size. 


No 


handle. 


small 
He, 


metal, 


1206 


Polished metal, large 
Price 7 


4 NK . 
1207 


with 
SiL.00 


Polished meta 
Price 


Other and Ste. 


25c. 


Glasses at Zoe. 


Medicine Glasses, in Case, 


we> 


Catalogue S$ of Traveling 
and Leather Goods is maili- 
ed free. We pay express 
charges on ail our goods 
in Ontario. 


Ibe ale 


Co Limited 


S' WEST, 


ulian 
Leather Goods 
105 KING 


Social and Personal. 

Mrs. M. O. Hammond is the guest of 
her sister, Mrs. C. E. A. Carr, London, 
Ont. 


Some recent arrivals at the Belvidere, 
Parry Sound, are: T. H. McCallum, Exe- 
ter; C. B. Montgomery, Buffalo; A. Burk- 
art, Toronto; T. C. McCordich and wife, 
St. Catharines; O. O’Brien and wife, J. 
Calder, Toronto; C. R. Buck, Rochester; 
EK. Pini, T. A. Case, Toronto; F. A. 
Wenk, J. E. Scanlon, Buffalo; Mrs. Oke, 
Mrs. Hanna. I. Kent, Toronto; J. B. Me- 
Kay, C. J. Keeler, C. W. Barnes, A. R. 
Tavlor, Toronto; H. N. Anderson, Exe- 
ter: A. W. Gilbart, Toronto; H. M. Straf- 
ferd and wife, Markdale; W. M. Miller, 
Thomas Wraker, Toronto; F. W. Winter, 
Miss Rena Shriber, Miss Ada Shriber, To- 
ronto; M. Brady, Chicago; E. A. Batzell, 
F. A. Turner, C. F. Turner, C. E. Stacey 
and wife, Toronto; E. A. Donalley, Cin- 
cinnati; Harold Welles, Toronto; C. lh. 
Buck, Rochester; F. Hulett and wife, 
G. H. Hulett and wife, Bertha Huleit, 
Cleveland; W. BR. Buck, Rochester; 
Thomas E. Camp and_ wile, ; 
Camp, Milwaukee; J. H. O'Neill, ¢ hic 1- 
go; Mr. and Mrs. O. Adams, M. G. Ket 
nahan, Toronto; Mr. and Mrs. P. Quack- 
enbush, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Quacken 
bush, Paterson, N.J.; A. L. Cochran. T. 
Jarvis, H. Inglis, G. Inglis, G. Hutton, 
D. Laird, R. Laird, F. Malone, G. Myies, 
G. Bayley, F. Secretan, EF. Hawke, 
Watt. G. Parker, H. Jackes, H. Mace 
Arthur, P. Reid, T. Spence, A. C. Goode, 
Upper Canada College; G. Collard and 
wife, Toronto; B. Weisenfield, Balti- 
more; Helen Crane, Dr. and Mrs. W. F. 
Crane, Cincinnati; W. A. Blodzett, Chi 
cago; B. MacKenzie, Toronto; A. W. 
Crocker and wife, Auburn; H. M. Rod- 
ger, Hamilton; W. E. Smallfield, John 
MacKay, A. Gravelle, J. Stewart, D. 
Craig, D. H. MeAndus, Renfrew; R. A. 
Carter, Ottawa; F. W. Maclean, W. E. L. 
Hunter, Toronto; Otto Monson, St. Paul. 

+ 


ia. 


Grimsby Park, the well-known summer 
resort, is rapidly filling up. The Lake- 
view Hotel is now open, and a large pro- 
portion of its rooms are already occnu- 
pied. Among those who are at present 
staying there are: J. J. Speirs, wife and 
family, Mrs. George Bradshaw, Miss 
Florence Bradshaw, Master Edwin Brad- 
shaw, Toronto; Mrs. C. E. Oldham, 
Brantford; Mrs. J. V. McDuffie, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Mrs. L. T. Mudge, Erwin 
H. Mudge, Buffalo; R. A. Burns, Miss V. 
L. Bonnick, Mrs. Thomas Davies, Mrs. 8. 
E. Day, Toronto; H. G. Rand and family, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. F. W. Shoemaker, 
Philadelphia; T. E. Davis. Toronto; E. 
D. Westbrook, wife and family, Olean, 
N.Y.; Mrs. George L. Strait, Miss 
Blanche Strait, Mansfield, Pa.; R. Stan- 
ley Burleigh, Pittsburg; Frank D. Shoe- 
maker, J. T. Robinson, Philadelphia; Miss 
Mamie G. Millichamp, Miss Ida Suther- 
land, Toronto; Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, 
Miss Dorothy A. maker, Philadel- 
phia. At the Park House are Mrs. 8. J. 
Jones, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Martin, Em- 
merson Martin, Mrs. C. Dunean and chil- 
dren, Toronto; Mrs. A. H. Lacey, Flush- 
ing, Mich.; Mrs. Miss 


Sho 


Case, Hamilton; 
Haynes, Belleville; Mrs. L. Waldman and 
children. Mrs. F. J. Brimer, Toronto; 
Gerald Kent, London; Mrs. T. Y. Ander- 
son, Murray Anderson, Miss L. Brewer, 
Miss Hulda Westman, Toronto; Misses 
Case, Aylmer; Miss Hillary, Brantford; 
W. Ramsey, Chicago; J. Pearson and 
family, Toronto. Among the cottagers 
are E. Botterell and family, Ottawa; J. 
Sutherland, Mrs. Strachan and Miss 
Cartmell, Hamilton; Thomas Crawford, 
M.P.P., Toronto; C.. W. I. Woodland, 
Toronto; James White, Woodstock; W. 


Don’t Delay 
Making Your Will 


The greater the efforts, the longer the time 
spent by an individual in accumulating pro- 
perty for his family or the 
more important becomes the duty of making a 


will. 


ther purposes, 


It is a duty that is sometimes put off 
until too We will 


forward free for the asking to any address in 


late to be performed, 


Canada the various forms of wills. 

THE. 

TRUSTS AND 
GUARANTEE 


COMPANY, Limited 


Capital Subscribed. . . .$2,000,000.00 
Capital Paid-Up....... 700,000.00 


Office and Safe Deposit Vaults—-14 King 
Street West, Toronie, 


Driving 
Lessons 


Single : : : 
Pairs : : 
Tandem : : 
Four-in-Hand 


MR. THOMAS ROULSTON 


Pupil of AURIEL BATONY!, New York 


> 


will give instruction to ladies or gentle- 


men in correct form in driving and 


management and control of horses in 
harne 


For 


SS. 


terms and all information apply 
to 


FHOMAS 
Simcoe 


ROULSTON, 


Cor. and Nelson Sts., 


PORONTO. 


BONDS for the TRUSTED 
Fidelity bonds for all persons in positions of 
trust. e issue them for officers and em- 
loyees of all concerns—banks, sapegmenes, 


legraph and secret societies of all descrip- 
tions. Write for particulars. 


The London Guarantee and Accident Co. 
LIMITED 
D. W. Alexander, General Manager for Canada. 
Canada Life Building, Toronto 


DR. CHARLES J, RODGERS 
DENTIST 


CARLTON CHAMBERS, 
South-East cor. Carlton and Yonge Sts, 


ing | 


‘Str. CHICORA, CHIPPEWA, CORONA 


Miss J./ 


| (east side), 


| 4.45 


' 4 p.m, Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays ; 


| (port of R 


TORONTO SAT 


H. Irvine, Toronto; Mrs. Orchard, To- 
ronto; W. F. Rutley, Toronto; G. G. 
Mills, Toronto; Mr. Mambly, sr., Toron- 
to; Mr. H. Hardy, Toronto; Mrs. F. W. 
Scott, Toronto; Mrs. J. H. Denton, To- 
ronto; Mrs. J. C. Taylor, Hamilton; J. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


——._—____—— 


Hotel Brant 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


OPENS MONDAY, JUNE 22nd 


A most charming Summer Resort, com- 
plete in every respect. Twenty acres of 
lawn and shade trees. Good golf links 
and tennis courts. Good boating and 
bathing. Illustrated booklet and rates on 
application. 

THOMAS Hoop, Manager. 


Georgian Bays’ 


Favorite Summer Hotels 


~ 


THE BELVIDERE | THE SANS SoUCt 


PARRY SOUND | MOON RIVER,P.Q. 
Write for rates.} 


JAMES K. PAISLEY, 
Grand Union Hotel, 
OTTAWA, CAN. 


The Penetanguishene 


Canada’s Summer Hotel 
THE GEM OF GEORGIAN BAY 





Up-to-date management. Cuisine un- 
surpassed. Attentive attendants. Fishing, 
Boating, Bathing, Tennis, Golf.. Jennings 
Orchestra. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 


The Queen’s 
Royal Hotel sve 


ON-THE- 
LAKE} 
Winnett & Thompson, Proprietors. 


Opened for business June 9th. Special 
rates for June. New casino, new golf 
links, and greatly improved in every way. 


L. M. BOOMER cf the Alcazar, St. Augustine, 
Florida, MANAGER, 


Hotel del Monte 


PRESTON SPRINGS, 
ONTARIO. 


_ Fifty-five miles from Toronto. 
Altitude 800 feet above Lake Ontario, 


A resort for health, comfort and recrea- 
tion. The spring contains 275,906 grs. 
medicinal properties per gallon, the 
highest percentage in Canada. 

R. WALDER, Proprietor. 





HANLAN 2 


Hanlan’s Point, Toronto Island 


Is now open for the reception of guests. 


For rates apply to R. D. TURQUAND. 


Hotel Strathcona 


Niagara-on-the-Lake 
Open for the season. Write for Booklets. 


J. TASKER, Manager. 


INLAND NAVIGATION, 


N. S. & T. Navigation Co. 


Strs, LAKESIDE and GARDEN CITY 


Leave Yonge Street Wharf 
8 a.m., Il a.m., 2 p.m., 5 p.m. 
ST. CATHARINES 
NIAGARA FALLS 
BUFFALO | 


Family Book Tickets, $5.00, 


H. G. LUKE, - = - Toronto Manager. 


NIAGARA RIVER LINE 





FIVE TRIPS DAILY 
(EXCEPT SUNDAY) 


after June 15 will leave Yonge Street Wharf 


t7 am., 9 a.m., 11 a.m., 2 p.m. and 


pm for 
Niagara, Lewiston and Queenston 
nnecting with New York Central and Hudson River 
gan Central RK. R,, International Ry. 
v.), and Niagara Gorge Railway. 
sale only at General Office 


B. W. FOLGER, Manager, 


TICKET OFFICE: 
2 KING ST. EAST 


Toronte-Moutreal Line 


STEAMER TORONTO leaves Toronto 


June 1, 


on and 


after June 13 daily, except Sundays, for Charlotte 


hester), Thovsand Islands, running the 


Rapids to Montreal, Quebec and Saguenay River. 


Saturday to Monday Excursion 


Commences Saturday, June 6, for Charlotte (Port 
Kingston, Clayton, N.Y., Thousand 


} j 
kville and 


of Rochester), 


land , Br Prescc 


ott, and every Saturday 


thereafter during season, 


Hamilton, Toronto, Montreal Line. 


Steamers leave Toronto 7.30 p.m., Mondays and 
Thursdays till June 6; on and after June 9 Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays for Bay of Quinte, Mont 


real and intermediate ports, Low rates on this line, 


H. FOSTER CHAFFEE, 


Western Passenger Agent, - + Toronto. 


URDAY NIGHI1. 


M. Staebler, Berlin; A. L. Maddox, To- 
ronto; Mrs. Corson, Montreal; Rev. W. 
L. Rutledge, Woodstock; Mrs. E. Yeigh, 
Toronto; Dr. Carr, St. Catharines; Dr. 
Frawley, Toronto; F. T. Butler, Toron- 
to; Dr. A. M. Rosebrugh, Toronto; Mrs. 
8. J. Hunter, Toronto; Abbert Gilverson, 
Toronto. 
* 

A unique golf game was played one 
night last week, about 11 o’clock, in the 
brilliant moonlight on the Lambton 
links. Mr. Muntz, with a putter, played 
various opponents, giving them the aise 
of all their clubs. After a little more 
than two hours’ play with different men, 
he was the owner of fifteen balls, which 
were the prizes put up, in various num- 
bers. He took everything. 


The marriage of Mr. Ralph W. Ewing 
and Miss May Tomlinson took place on 
Wednesday at the residence of the bride’s 
mother, Mrs. Frederick Tomlinson, 31 
Salisbury avenue. Only the immediate 
friends were present. 

Invitations have been issued for the 
marriage of Miss Marie Ella Braddon to 
Mr. Charles Albert Davies. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Tubby of St. Paul 
are in town to attend the marriage of 
their niece, Miss Maude Brownridge. 

Mrs. Albert Stovel and family have left 
for Fairy Port, on Fairy Lake, to remain 
for a few weeks. 


Ce 


‘‘Beau Brummel.” 


The expression “dirty as a pig” does 
not always apply. “Beau Brummel,” an 
Illinois pig of unusual intelligence and 
many accomplishments, refuses to touch 
his morning meal until he has had his 
regular bath. If no one is forthcoming 
to give it to him, he squeals until some- 
bedy appears with a sponge and gives 
him a thorough rub-down. Besides his 
care about his personal appearance, Beau 
3rummel has other remarkable charac- 
teristics of which the Chicago “Tribune” 
tells. 

When this pig was a few days old his 
owner took him away from the rest of 
his kind and had him brought up on a 
bottle in a respectable Gordon-setter 
family. The mother setter, after some 
deliberation, adopted piggy as a member 
of her family, and began at once to work 
earnestly to make him a good, obedient 
setter. Her efforts have not been entire- 
ly successful, but with her master’s as- 
sistance she has helped materially in re- 
fcrming Beau Brummel’s inherited attri- 
butes. 

Beau Brummel refuses to wallow like 
the common pig in a puddle of dirty wa- ! 
ter. He does not put both front feet 
into the trough and gulp up his food af- | 
ter the usual manner of his kind. And he | 
has raced round with the dogs till he has | 
learned many of their ways. He can 
drive cows almost as skilfully as any of | 
the dogs. 

The owner of the pig often sends Beau 
to the pasture at night to drive up the ! 
family cow, and he says Beau will seam- ! 
per away to the meadow, pick the right | 
cow out of a herd of twelve or fifteen, 
and drive the animal home in triumph. | 
If the cow tries to go the wrong way | 
Beau rushes in front of her, squealin2 
like a steam-siren, and the cow turas 
about and goes in the right direction. If 
squealing does not do the work, then | 
Beau flies at the cow and bites her an- | 
kles till she is willing to go home. | 

The crowning sorrow of Beau’s other- 
wise happy existence lies in his inability | 
tu bark like the setters. He used to | 
make frantic efforts, and always ap- 
peared both shocked and grieved that 
his best attempts only resulted in dis- 
mal squeals. 


_ 


Sanitation and Comfort in Bed Mattresses. 


It is no exaggeration to say that many 
a mattress is really a deathbed, and the 
victims or those who have care of them 
never suspect the fact. Everyone likes a 
good bed, meaning thereby a comfortable 
one, but there is something even more 
important than comfort, and that is its 
sanitary condition, and this is almost 
universally neglected. It is taken for 
granted that a mattress made in che or- 
dinary way and kept clean externally 
is a healthful bed. This by no means fol- 
lows, and is the very reverse of true. 
Hair of the right kind, properly treated, 
is the very best material of which to 
make mattresses. The ordinary hair 
mattress is so many pounds of material 
made into a mass so many inches thick, 
wide and long and covered with closely 
weven cloth. Necessarily, the bed ab- 
sorbs moisture and exhalations from the 
body of the sleeper, and the only means 
of freeing it of them is by airing the out- 
side, a very inadequate means. With 
pillows the condition is still worse, as 
the unsanitary and baleful matter which 
they accumulate is taken directly into 
the system through the respiratory tract. 
The center of a mattress made in the or- 
inary way is not a nice thing to con- 
template after it has been in use long 
enough to require remaking, and the 
tusk is one of the most disagreeable 
parts of the mattress maker’s work. The 
dirt, which is another name for disease 
cerms, seems to gravitate to the center 


j and the material to mat, showing that 


the moisture from the body and the air 
has never been thoroughly dried out. 
Hlow could it when the air has no free 
access to the center? Here is the essen- 
tial error in the construction of the or- 
dinary mattress. To overcome this and 
to secure a perfectly sanitary mattress 
the Marshall Sanitary Mattress was in- 
vented. It is made with an air chamber 
in the center and ventilators at each 
end. The air chamber filled with a 
great number of specially tempered steel 
springs, set that they retain their 
possession and cannot touch each other, 
and, acting independently, they maintain 
the resiliency of the mattress, while con- 
forming to the body of the sleeper, mak- 
ing it cne of the most comfortable beds 
ever made. It is also much more dur- 
able than any other mattress. The sides 
of the mattress are made of hair, and it 
is reversible, like any other mattress, 
and is warranted not to sag in the mid- 
dle. The hygienic features are marked, 
as the springs in the air chamber secure 
the constant change of air within, keep- 
ing it perfectly sweet and pure. For com- 
fort as well as health it has no equal. 
Pillows made on this plan are a great 
advance, not only from a health stand- 
point, but for comfort, as they keep cool 
even in hot weather. For the benefit of 
our readers we may say that these mat- 
tresses and pillows are made by the Mar- 
shall Sanitary Mattress Company, 259 
King street west, Toronto, and can be 
purchased from the best furniture deal- 
ers everywhere. The invention is a To- 
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Soft Felt Hats 


In Pearl, Stone, Castor and other colors. 


From $2 to $4 


Panama Hats. 
From $8 to $15 


July 18, 1903 


5 KING STREET EASTa~aa 


SATURDAY STORE OPEN UNTIL 10 P.M. 


Renfrew’s Summer Hats 


Straw Hats 
From $1.50 to $3.50 


706 , 
Ladies’ Straw Sailor Hats 
From $1 to $3.59 


HOLT, RENFREW & CO. 


TORONTO and QUEBEC 





The pride of the housewife is the bread 


she bakes. 


Its lightness, crispy crust, 


even goodness depends to a certain 
extent on her skill but to a greater 
extent on the oven. To get bread 


perfection you need the evenly distributed heat 
of the oven of the 


Imperial Oxford 
Range 


This Range is made up of improvements and 


conveniences no other Range possesses, 


The 


draw-out duplex grate and frame increases the 


life of the fire-box linings, 


Constant usage wears out any grate. 


With the 


Imperial Oxford construction the grate is easily 
drawn out and repairs effected without disturbing 


any other part of the stove. 


The Gurney Foundry Co. 


Limited 


Toronto, Canada 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 


' 
ronto one, and already factories in Lon- 


don, Eng., and Chicago, U.S.A., are busy 
supplying an ever increasing demand. 


-o—,——- 


Miss Thacker, an experienced mas- 
seuse, who is treating patients on the 
Island three times a week, announces 
that she is prepared to give massage 
treatments to anyone living on the Is- 
land or in the city. Miss Thacker, who 
has been at this work for a number of 
years, and has also had years of medical 
training, has been very successful, and is 
highly recommended by her many pa- 
tients and by the doctors with whom she 
works. Miss Thacker’s city address is 
in care the Elliott House, corner of 
Church and Shuter streets. 


ONLY VENTILATED MATTRESS 


IF YOU ARE HOT 


and cannot sleep get a ‘‘ Marshall Sani- 
tary Mattress" and a Ventilated Pillow 
and enjoy 


~COOL COMFORT. 


Never sags—can't get hard—always cool. 


The Marshall Sanitary MattressCo. 
259 KING 8ST. WEST, TORONTO 


*Phone— Main 4533. Write for booklet. 
Factories—Toronto, Chicago and Lordon, England. 


The’Cradle, Altar and the Tomb. 


Births. 
Wedd—Walkerton, July 12, Mrs. Geo. 
Wedd, a daughter. 
Ward—Toronto, June 
Ward, a son, 
Grimshaw—Stayner, July 13, Mrs. 
Grimshaw, a son (stillborn). H 
Barr—Toronto, July 14, Mrs. (Rev.) A. F. 
Barr, a son. 
Lambert—Toronto, 
Nimmo, a son. 
Nimmo—Toronto, 
Nimmo, a son. 
Elliott—Toronto, July 
Elliott, a son. 
Ingersoll—Toronto, 
Ingersoll, a son 
Dodgson—London, 
Dodgson, a son. 
Heaven—Balderson, July 7, 
A. Cecil Heaven, a son 
Rix—Orangeville, July 9, 
A. Rix, a daughter. 
Spalding—Toronto, July 7, 
Spalding, a daughter. 
Ryan—July 5, Mrs. John J 
daughtes. 
Fitzgerald—Mount St. Louis, Ont., July 4, 
Mrs. J. P. Fitzgerald, a son. 
Brown—Windsor, July 9, Mrs. 
Alfred Brown, a daughter 
Laing—Windsor, July 7, Mrs. 
H. Laing, a daughter, 


14, Mrs. W. 


T 


July 13, Mrs. W. 


July 13, Mrs. A. Reid 


ll, Mrs. (Dr.) Geo. 


July 10, Mrs. J. H. 


Ont., Mrs. J. Harry 


Mrs. (Rev.) 


Mrs. (Rev.) G. 


Mrs, Louis A. 


Ryan, a 


(Rev.) 


Frederick 


Marriages. 

Wixson—Swallow—At Jarvis Street Bap- 
tist Chureh, Toronto, 15th July, by 
Rev. Dr. Thomas, Eleanor Swallow of 
Toronto to Frank Lynn Wixson, of 
Ingersoll. 

McF adden—Wright—Toronto, July 7, W. 
Moffat McFadden to Florence 58. 
Wright. 

Chas. 


Strong—Dawson—Toronto, July 8, 


Henry Strong to Mary Elizabeth Daw- 
son, 

Stewart—Plummer—Barrie, July 8, 
las M. Stewart to Daisy G. 
Plummet. 

Wood—Betteridge—Highfield, Ont., June 
30, Milton Price Wood to Minnie Bette- 
ridge. . 

Hodgetts—Henderson — St. Catharines, 
Percy Warburton Hodgetts to Mary 
Emily Henderson. 

Henderson—Risk—Ratho, 
Henderson, St. 
Risk. 

Bertram—Taylor—Toronto, July 4, Robert 
Bertram to Annie A. Taylor. 

Beal—Gould—Uxbridge, June 24, Norman 
R. Beal to Mary Elizabeth Gould. 

Beal—Jones — Goodwood, Ont., July 8. 
Frederick C. Beal to Mary Charlotte 
Jones. 

Gould—Page—Hereford, Eng., June _ 30, 
Edward Gould to Elizabeth H. Page. 

West — Brownridge — Toronto, July § 
Franklin E. West to Mary Maude 
Brownridge. 

Byrnes—Mortin—Aylmer, Ont., July 9, 
Rev. J. D. Byrnes, B.D., to Alice Mor- 
tin, M.A. 

Langstaff—Carroll—Richmond Hill, 
15, Rolph L. Langstaff, M.D., 
lian Carroll. 

Jennings—Montgomery—Berlin, 
Alexander lLowercole 
Gertrude Montgomery. 

White—Taylor—Guelph, July 15, William 
John White to Edith Duncan Taylor. 


Deaths. 
Moore—Toronto, July 15, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Sim—Toronto, July 14, Alexander 
aged 82 years. 
McConnell—Muskoka, July 12, Jane Mc- 
Connell. 
Muir—Toronto, July 11, William Douglas 
Muir, in his 28rd vear. 
Armour—London, Eng., July. 11, John 
Douglas Armour, a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Canada. 
Ross—Embro, July 12, Annie 
51 years. 
MeNairn—Toronto, July 
MeNairn. 


W. H. STONE 


UNDERTAKER 
YONGE 949Q STREET 
‘Phone—Main 932 


Doug- 
McL. 


July 9, John 
Catharines, to Jean 


July 
to Lil- 


July 
Jennings 


10, 


to 


infant son of 
Moore, e 
Sim, 


Ross, aged 


10, Ciarence E. 


J. YOUNG (Alex, Millers. 
' The Leading Undertaker 
Phone 679. 359 WONGE ATREET 


« Artist ” 


Sy JB lat 
HE Comat ue 


This cornet is a gem. Itis easy to blow 
responsive and accurate in all its work. 
ing parts, true scale, smooth bore, pure 
tone, both brilliant and sympathetic. 


$35.00 


Including solid leather case and all attachments, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
The R. S. Williams & SonsCo., Limited 
143 Yonge Street 
Band instruments repaired. 


WuusS 





